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64. Tue cutting of glass in the laboratory, is an operation which 
is more frequently to be performed with tubes and rods, than any 
other form of glass. But, occasionally, oil flasks, retorts, jars, &c. 
are required to be cut into useful pieces, and several methods have 
been devised for the purpose. These, though not at all equal in ac- 
curacy and security, to the methods of the glass-worker, may be 
performed with such common tools as are to be found almost ever 
where, require but little practice, are frequently efficient in facili- 
tating experiments, and are highly useful to the student. 

65. The method of cutting tubes or rods by a file, has been alread 
described. (19) A cutting diamond will answer the purpose as well 
as a file, and even a sharp flint may be used, upon emergency. 
When a tube is very large, it is safer to go round the place, first 
with a diamond, and to perform the operation over a cloth, or some 
other soft substance, lest, as the pieces separate, they should fall 
and be broken. 

66. In all cases in which a diamond is used, it must be .remem- 
bered that a cut, not ascratch,is required. A scratch by a diamond, 
will rarely give direction to a crack, and is as likely to be crossed 
by one, as followed. A cut, on the contrary, is a division of the 

ass, independent of the abrasion, has actually penetrated some 
depth,* and is almost certain to be followed by any crack, or entire 


* See Wollaston, Phil. Tratis. 1816, p. 265. 
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division, that may come across, or even near to it. A cutting dia- 
mond operates well, only in one particular ition, which should 
be formed by a trial upon a piece of crown glass, and, being ascer- 
tained, should be marked upon the handle, that in any future opera- 
tion, it may always be in the same favourable position relative to the 
cut that is to be made. The scratching diamond is not fit for cut- 
ting, but is intended for distinct uses; nor should a cutting diamond 
be injured by employing it in writing and scratching upon glass. 

67. Old retorts, flasks, globes, and other convex pieces of glass 
apparatus, are often cut by iron rings, into circular pieces, which 
then answer the purpose of dishes. ‘The rings should be of differ- 
ent diameters, made of wrought iron, about the third of an inch in 
thickness, with a stem attached to them, by which they are fixed 
into a wooden handle. When made uniformly red hot, and brought 
into close contact with the convex surface of a glass retort or flask, 
a crack generally takes place, in a few moments, beneath the ring, 
which occasions the separation of the inner round piece. These 
pieces are sometimes used as evaporating basins; but, from their 
great tendency to crack, at the edges, and, gradually, to break to 
pieces, they are not safe in precise or important experiments. The 
rings are much more valuable for the soagee | with which they cut 
a flask in half, or, by similar cperations, afford entrance into any 
other vessel, so as to allow of an examination of the interior, and 
the state of the substances it contains. 

68. Thin fragments of retorts, flasks, and, especially, Florence 
flasks, are very useful for the evaporation of smal! quantities, but as 
these vessels are never required to be thus cut up, until they are 
broken, the cracks then existing, may by other means be led in ad- 
vantageous directions, more conveniently, than by the iron rings. 

69. Many pieces of glass apparatus, which have become useless, 
such as jars, bottles, globes, and, generally, those with convex sur- 
faces, may be divided along a particular line, by means of a hot iron 
rod, and thus separated into useful pieces. ‘The operation consists 
in leading a crack, either made for the purpose, or previously exist- 
ing, according to the required direction. The iron rod may be near- 
ly as thick as the little finger, and made tapering at the end, for an 
inch, or an inch and a half, to a blunt point. The line of division 
should be decided upon, and even be marked on the glass, with pen 
and ink; it may pass, without impropriety, over parts varying in 
thickness, but should not go suddenly from a thick to a thin part; 


thus it may be followed with ease, round the sides of a jar or bottle, 
but the crack could scarcely be led down one side of a jar, across 
the bottom, and up the other side. 

7 


70. It will rarely occur, that a vessel is to be divided, in which 
some previous crack, or broken edge, does not exist. The iron, be- 
ing heated to redness, is to be brought with its point towards the 
crack, in an opposite direction to it, and the apex is to be laid upon 
the sound glass just before the crack, the iron rod being, at the same 
time, retained at an angle of about 20 or 30 degrees with the, as yet 
uncracked, glass beneath. The crack will immediately extend it- 
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self to the ons of the glass with which the hot iron is in contact; 
and by gradually and pee drawing the latter along the glass, be- 
fore the crack, the division will follow it, and may thus led in 
almost any direction. {t may, when not carried too near to the edge 
ef the glass, or to another crack, be made to turn off suddenly at 
right angles to its former course, or it may be led in gradually wind- 
ing and curving lines. The crack should at first be led directly to- 
wards the line which marks the convenient division, and havin 
reached it, that line is to be pursued until the separation is effected. 
When the rod has cooled considerably, or even when hot, if thin 
glass be experimented with, it is often difficult to carry the crack 
entirely round into the commencement, or into any other division; 
but in such cases, the small part which remains undivided, easily 
yields to the slightest mechanical force, the crack being then con- 
tinued directly into the previously divided part. 

71. The rapidity with which a division is effected, depends upon 
the temperature of the rod. It is not desirable to perform it very 
quickly, and, therefore, when very hot, the rod should be held at 
greater angles with the glass, than those mentioned, that the point 
only may touch it. As the heat diminishes, the rod should be more 
inclined, that the thicker part may be made to approach the glass, 
and by its heat and effect, compensate for the diminished tempera- 
ture of the point. When still cooler, it may be desirable to use the 
thickest part of the rod instead of the point, laying it down in con- 
tact with the glass, before the crack, and drawing it along, but this 
can only be done on convex vessels. 

72. lf the direction to be followed, lies but a little distance from 
the line of an edge, or a previous division, the operation must be 
performed more slowly, and with the apex rather than the line of 
the rod; for the crack to be led has then a tendency to fly suddenly 
to the edge by its side. It is not easy, by this method, to cut nearer 
to an edge than the third or fourth of an inch. 

73. If there be no crack to commence with, one must be produced 
in the following manner. If possible, an edge is to be selected, 
which, being an inch, or an inch and a half, from the line of division, 
may have a crack made in it without interfering with the part of the 

lass intended to be preserved; if it be a recent edge, viz. one that 
Res been formed by fracture, rather than one which, existing at first 
on the piece of apparatus, has been fused, it is the more advantage- 
ous. The heated iron rod is to be applied to this edge, in a direc- 
tien almost perpendicular to the glass, that the heat may extend to 
as little a distance from the place as possible, and when it has been 
in contact for a moment, if a division have not spontaneously occur- 
red, the hot part is to be touched by a moistened finger: a crack 
will immediately be occasioned, and the smaller the distance to which 
it runs from the edge, the better; for once commenced, the smallest 
crack can be led as easily as the largest, and the opportunity of di- 
recting from the commencement, is secured. If the glass be thick, 
as that of a bottle or jar, it will usually fly by the heat alone; if it 
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be thin, as that of a Florence flask, it will, generally, require the 
application of moisture, after the heat. 

74. If the crack is to be commenced in the middle of a plain, un- 
broken surface, great care is required, or the fracture will extend 
to a considerable distance, and, probably, in a wrong direction. ‘The 
heated point should be applied to a single spot, and being soon re- 
moved, the place should be moistened. It is better to ws two or 
three times unavailingly, than, by heating the glass too much at first, 
to incur the risk of an extensive fracture. The crack should always 
be commenced at some distance from the important line of division, 
that there may be less danger of the first and uncertain separation 
interfering with or crossing the latter. 

75. In all divisions of this kind, the glass to be cut should be sup- 
sap upon a cloth, that the parts on both sides of the crack may 

sustained; or, when the division approaches its completion, the 
mere weight of one part may make the crack run in an inconvenient 
direction. The form of the piece of iron, is by no means essential, 
and a furnace poker, or a pair of tongs, in cases of emergency, ma 
be used for these purposes. It may even be cepens with a red- 
hot pointed piece of charcoal, the ignition being heightened by blowing 
upon it. 

P76. The edges which are exposed when glass is thus divided, are 
very liable to fracture by slight mechanical force, by heat, or by 
other causes, much more so, indeed, than glass of which the edges 
have been fused or ground. Hence, it is frequently advantageous, 
either to grind them, which may be done upon a flat stone with a 
little sharp sand, or emery, and water; or to soften and fuse them, 
which may be effected either by the table blow-pipe, bringing all parts 
of the edge in succession into the flame, or by a flat charcoal fire. 
When the edges are not thus finished, they should have a sand-stone, 
or a fine file passed over them, to remove the linear angles, which, 
being sharp, are dangerous to the fingers. 

77. Jars which have been broken at the edges, may, by a process 
of this kind, be cut shorter, and then will long remain sefal ves- 
sels. Bottles, of which the necks or upper parts have been broken, 
may be converted into small jars. Their stoppers should be added 
to those which already occupy a drawer in the laboratory, (84) and 
from which the place of an absent one may often be supplied. Broken 
test glasses may often be cut into useful forms; if but one-half 
or two-thirds of the cup be removed, the remaining part, with the 
foot, will serve for many voltaic decompositions; and, frequently, 
as a convenient insulating stand, in electrical experiments. If no- 
thing but the foot can be preserved, still there are numerous occa- 
sions for its services in the laboratory; for the body being broken 
away, and the stem chipped off, which is done by striking it side- 
ways with a file, or the edge of an iron spatula, a strong round glass 
disk remains. Such disks are very convenient as covers for the 
mouths of glasses containing precipitates, or other substances, to ex- 
clude dust during the time the experiments are in progress. 

78. In cutting up large pieces of glass, by the method described, 
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especially if any importance be attached to the result, it is best to 
precede the application of the hot iron, by going round the part with 
adiamond. The iron then merely completes what the diamond had 
begun, and it is seldom that the separation departs from the track 
thus laid down for it. But the chemist should never undertake de- 
licate or difficult divisions; the object of the preceding directions 
is, to enable the economical experimenter to cut up into useful forms, 
old glass which would, otherwise, be thrown away as waste. In 
more important cases, he will, of course, transfer it into the hands 
of an instrument maker. 

79. Sometimes it is required that a piece of flat glass, as crown 
glass, should be broken into two or three smaller pieces. If this be 
attempted by means of a blow, the glass will, usually, shiver into 
many pieces, mostly long, with im edges, and of very inconve- 
nient forms; a piece of the desired size or shape being rarely ob- 
tained. But, by contrivance, a piece of such glass may be divided 
into two parts only, with considerable certainty; the direction of 
the fracture also, being in some degree under government; and a 
long slip of glass may be divided into halves or quarters, or a piece 
of any form cut up into smaller parts, without difficulty. Suppose 
it were required to divide a piece of glass four inches long and two 
wide, into two nearly equal portions. An angular file (three-square 
or four-square) is to be placed with one end against an obstacle, as 
the edge of a table, and the other against the breast, so that by a 
little pressure, it may be supported with one of the edges upwards, 
and nearly in a horizontal line. The piece of glass is to be held 
with one end in each hand, and the middle of one of its long sides 
is to be applied to the edge of the file at that end nearest to the 
table or support, ‘the glass being inclined a little upwards from the 
horizontal direction towards the operator. The operator is then to 
press with a moderate degree of force on the glass, drawing it along 
the file, from one end to the other, and, without taking it off, to turn 
it as it were over, so as to incline it in the opposite direction, and 
then carry the glass back again with about the same pressure, to its 
original place on the edge. In this way there is a tendency to notch 
the glass on the opposite sides of the same edge and place, which 
is sufficient to originate a fracture there, and as the glass is returned, 
it generally divides in the hands by a crack, commencing at the 
place where it was in contact with the edge of the file, and proceed- 
ey across between the hands. ; 

e degree of pressure required, is quickly learnt, by a little 
ractice on waste pieces of crown glass; it should be insufficient of 
itself, to break the glass, but sufficient when the small fracture is 
commenced by the file. It is better to make it rather stronger when 
the glass is returned, than when drawn towards the body; the former 
being the most convenient time and position for the fracture to take 
lace in. The direction of the crack is regulated, chiefly, by the 
orce applied by the hands, being usually across the line of resist- 
ance to that force; and hence, the opportunity afforded of firing it 
a direction by pressing with the hands equally on each side of the 
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line, along which it is desired the crack should at the same time 
making it commence at the beginning of that line, by placing it on 
the edge of the file. 

80. When all other means of directing a crack are absent, it may 
frequently be done with advantage, merely by the pressure of the 
nail. If a Florence flask be cracked, the division may be extended 
by putting the thumb over it, near the end of the crack, by pressing 
the nail when in contact with the glass, and carrying the thumb for- 
ward. The crack will fly before it, extending, on this side or on 
that, according to the direction in which the thumb advances, or ac- 
cording as the pressure is on one side or the other. The flask may 
thus be divided into pieces, much more useful than such as would 
result from crushing or breaking it entirely at random. 

81. Pieces of glass are reduced at the edges in various ways. 
The corners may be removed from fragments of plate glass, by run- 
ning a coarse file, with a light and rasping kind of motion, against 
the edges, in a position slightly inclined to the glass. The reduc- 
tion takes place, not by mere attrition and wearing away, but by the 
removal of successive chips of glass, each tooth of the hile carrying 
away a small fragment, perhaps the eighth or tenth of an inch across; 
in fact, of a diameter equal to the whole thickness of the plate. In 
this way, the large pieces are soon brought into a round form, and 
serve as valves. In the same manner, if, in cutting a thick tube, 
the aperture should not be level all round, the projecting parts may 
be removed piecemeal; but more care is required than with flat glass, 
from the tendency of cracks to form at the edge and fly up the tube. 

82. The edges of plate glass may, also, be removed by a pair of 
es not by —- off the superabundance, but by bringing it 

tween the chops of the instrument, holding it lightly there, and 
then twisting the pliers slightly, so as to exert a degree of pressure 
upon the exterior edge of the glass by one of the sides, whilst the 
other merely serves as a fulcrum for support to the power. The edge 
will be found to splinter and crumble away under a force thus ap- 
plied, and the art of successfully using it is soon learned by prac- 
tice. This method is not so applicable to the edges of tubes as to 
straight glass, but may often be used with crown glass, when the file 
is inapplicable. 

83. Glass may be ground on almost any flat stone with a coarse 
grain, by means of a little sharp sand and water, or, better still, by 
emery and water. ‘Thus the ends of the tubes, (76)'may be ground 
level, on a piece of Yorkshire or Purbeck stone. The operation is 
easy, in proportion to the smallness and thickness of the tubes. It 
requires that the glass should be held with a steady hand, and per- 
fectly upright, that the resulting edge may be flat. Larger vessels, 
as jars, &c. may be ground in a similar way, but are better trusted 
to the instrument maker. ' 

84. When a bottle requiring a stopper, has been fitted with one 
from the stopper drawer, (77) it may happen that, though nearly so, 
it is not quite true and tight. In such a case, the stopper ma 
made to fit accurately, by being ground with a little sea sand, or 
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coarse emery, and water, into the mouth of the bottle; during which 
om, it should be quickly inserted into, and removed from its 
place, and turned at the same time. In this manner, the glass is in 
part worn away, and the stopper made tight; but care should be 
taken that during the grinding, the bottle be shifted a little now and 
then in the hand, that different parts of the neck and the stopper 


may work against each other at different times, and thus mutually 
correct the existing inequalities. 


On the Combination of a Practical with a Liberal course of Education. 


By W.R. Jounsoy, Principal of the High School of the Franklin 
Institute. 


No. VI. 


Next in importance to the office of teacher, in the High School, 
is that of honorary monitor, or ¢utor. This post is, at present, ge- 
nerally assigned to those students, who, having been for some time 
members of the school, have exhibited the best character, the most 
regular attendance, and the greatest aptitude in discharging moni- 
torial duties. They must have attained the age of fifteen years, 
have sustained a high rank in their classes, and must engage to re- 
main at least one year from the time of their appointment. 

The tutors are allowed to attend any branches of study pursued 
in the school, free from all charges for instruction. They enter the 
school room, by a private passage, and have access at hours when 
other scholars are excluded. ‘Their accommodations for study, at 
separate tables, are superior to those enjoyed by ordinary scholars. 
For their movements about the building, they are allowed a certain 
discretion, compatible with the proper , Aer da of their duties, and 
with the confidence which they are found to merit. As unblemished 
integrity is required in those who become candidates for the office, 
so the treatment towards those who continue to sustain that charac- 
ter, is such as we accord to ingenuous young men, rather than to 
mere boys. 

But as this is an office of much responsibility, any misconduct, 
remissness, or even indifference te duty, in the incumbents, is re- 
garded as a more serious offence, than in any other class of students. 

It is the duty of tutors, to be present at the opening and closing, 
as well as at all other hours of the school; to observe the conduct of 
scholars, and note all irregularities which may occur in the passages, 
or elsewhere, about the building. They assist in transferring the 
notes of monitors from the small slates on which they are kept, to 


the journals of the teachers, and at the end of each half quarter, 
copy the results, exhibited by those journals, into the register, and 
aid in making out the merit rolls. When required by the arrange- 
ment of classes, they act as division monitors, in any department in 
which they may be found qualified to give instruction. A section, 
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composed of two or more divisions, is sometimes committed, during 
a recitation, to the charge of a tutor, who examines both monitors 
and pupils, and reports to the teacher the result of his inquiries. 
While divisions are reciting to their monitors, the tutors render im- 
portant services, by passing from one semicircle to another, and ob- 
serving whether the prescribed methods be strictly adhered to. From 
their reports on this subject, and from his own observation, the teach- 
er enters in his journal the credits deserved by the monitors for the 
discharge of their duties. When questions of importance concern- 
ing the conduct of scholars, happen to arise, or when disputes occur 
between students, the tutors, either by themselves, or in the presence 
of a teacher, examine witnesses, and report in writing, the facts 
of the case. Remarkable skill and manliness have sometimes been 
evinced in conducting these inquiries, and it is believed that they 
have seldom or never failed to elicit the truth. 

The class monitors next claim attention. They are twelve in 
number, taken from the head of the merit roll. Their duties relate 
principally to matters of discipline, and are chiefly confined to the 
study room, where they are placed at desks somewhat elevated above 
the rest of the school, so as to command a full view of their respec- 
tive classes. Each keeps a list of his class, on which he marks the 
absence and tardiness of its members, together with such notes of 
discredit for misconduct, as the teachers may direct. He likewise 
receives the certificates of excuse brought by the scholars of his 
class, from their parents or guardians, erases the marks to which 
they relate, endorses them on the back, and hands them to the prin- 
cipal, to be inspected and preserved. They are required to be par- 
ticularly attentive to order at the time of opening and closing school, 
and are, in succession, appointed superintendents of order out of 
school, where they are c to note all irregularities of conduct 
committed by scholars in the vicinity of the building, before and 
after the hours of instruction. They are, occasionally, appointed 
examiners to canvass the claims of different scholars whe happen to 
be candidates for the same rank in a class or division. A certain 
number of credits is allowed to each class monitor, at the end of 
every half quarter, for the faithful discharge of his duties. This, 
with the distinction attached to the post, is, generally, sufficient to 
secure uprightness and punctuality. 

The second twelve, from the head of the merit roll, are termed 

unct monitors, whose duties, \ike those of class monitors, relate 
wholly to the discipline of the classes, to the condition of the beuch- 
es, desks, slates, books, pens, and all other utensils employed by 
their classes, and liable to be lost or destroyed through neglect or in- 
attention. In the absence of class monitors, they also take charge 
of the class lists, and record the absence, tardiness, and misconduct 
of members. 

The ordinary, or teaching monitors, are taken from those who 
excel in each branch, and who have, usually, made much greater 
proficiency in the subject, than the scholars over whom they are 
placed. Ina few instances, however, especially where memory is 
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chiefly concerned, it has been found most advantageous to cause the 
monitor to learn the same lesson as his division, care being taken 
that he should know and understand thoroughly, the whole exercise, 
before going to hissemicircle. ‘Though the greater number of teach- 
ing monitors will, generally, be found among the class and adjunct 
monitors, yet the latter offices have no connexion with the former. 
The possession of the one, neither insures nor prevents the posses- 
sion of the other. The number of pupils placed for recitation under 
each monitor, is from two to seven, and the number of monitors and 
divisions in each branch, varies, of course, with the number of 
scholars who happen to be engaged in that particular pursuit. In 
some branches, nearly twice as many scholars are taught immediate- 
ly by masters, as are required to fill the places of monitors; so that 
in case of the absence of any monitor, a substitute can immediately 
be found. By this means, the powers of the monitor are, at the 
time of his appointment, perfectly known to the teacher, and all the 
acting monitors are far in advance of the divisions which they seve- 
rally instruct. 


ENGLISH PATENTS. 


To Josern Titt, Merchant, for improvements in the Boilers used 
for making Salt, commonly called Salt Pans, and in the mode of 
applying heat to the Brine. Communicated by a person residing 
abroad. Dated April 4, 1827. 


In the method first mentioned, in Mr. Tilt’s specification, the salt- 
boilers consist of long cisterns of brick work, 30 feet or more in 
length, with double walls at a small distance asunder, between which, 
clays, or other substances impenetrable to water, are pressed down, 
so as to prevent the liquor from leaking through; and their bottoms 
are, also, made water-tight, in a similar manner. Within each of 
these cisterns, a hollow triangular prism of plate iron, is placed 
horizontally on one side, on a platform raised a small height from the 
bottom, and occupies its whole ogee except a short interval at 
each end; but is so much narrower than the cistern, as to leave room 


for a long narrow trough, or succession of narrow troughs, being 

* placed between its lower edges and the side walls. These troughs 

are only as high as the we orm, so that they lie sufficiently low to 
l 


receive the salt that will roll down from the inclined surfaces of the 
iron prism into them, as fast as it crystallizes, and drops on the iron 
plate, from its increased specific gravity. 

It will be readily perceived, that the brine is to be heated by 
means of this hollow iron prism, and two methods are directed for 
this purpose; in the first of which, steam is employed, which is in- 
wolnaed inte it from a steam boiler, of the common construction, 
by two tubes, that enter at one end of it, near the bottom, at the 
different sides of a low wall or partition, which runs lengthways in 
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its middle, from end to end, and whose chief office is, to sustain a 
coping, or oe eee plinth, a small distance from the upper angle, 
to prevent the heat from operating too strongly in that part. ‘T'wo 
other tubes proceed from the further end, to convey the steam either 
to operate in other salt pans, or by a chimney, into the open air; and 
a fifth tube runs out from it, close to the bottom, to carry off the 
water that will be formed by the condensation of the steam. 

In the second method of applying the heat, a fire is made within 
the hollow iron prism, which, for this purpose, protrudes through the 
walls of the brick cistern, at one end, where it is furnished with fur- 
nace bars, and an ash receptacle, and with doors for the admission 
of fuel, and for the removal of ashes, similar to those used for the 
fire places of common boilers. The same longitudinal partition is 
used in this case, as before, so that, in fact, there will be two fire- 
places within the prism, or, what amounts to the same arrangement, 
the fire-place will be separated into two equal portions; a back of 
brick work is also raised at the end of the fire-place, a few feet 
within the boiler, and over this back, the flame and smoke pass to 
a large tube at the other extremity, which penetrates through the 
end walls of the cistern, and either conveys it off to act in pro- 
ducing evaporation in other boilers, or directly into a chimney. 

The troughs before mentioned, which receive the salt as it falls 
down from the sides of the iron prism, when they are made the 
whole eo of the cistern, are separated by partitions, into several 
square cells, in which the salt will be formed into lumps of a simi- 
lar shape; and they may, also, be thus divided, when not small 
enough for a single lump of salt: in either case, they are perforated 
with numerous small holes, through which the water may drain out, 
when they are drawn up from the cisterns, after becoming filled with 
salt; and to facilitate this latter operation, cords are fastened to 
them, which extend upwards above the edges of the cisterns. 

In describing the iron vessel within the cistern, as a triangular 
prism, we have varied somewhat from the original; which, by as- 
simulating it to a roof, only implies that it has two sides; but in 
doing this, we think we have furnished a useful improvement to the 
patentee; as the sheet iron angular roof-like vessel would, with great 
yeaa be made water-tight, or steam-tight, at its junction with 
the brick work, and would, after being used, be still very liable to 
leak in that part, an inconvenience to which the sheet iron prism 
would not be subject: and, in fact, the cavity within the cistern, 
which it produces, is, really, a triangular prism, as described in the 
original, but one of which the top of the brick platform constitutes 
one of the sides, or the base, instead of being entirely of iron, as 
we would recommend. 

It is stated, in the conclusion of the specification, that several 
varieties of shape may be used, both for the cisterns, and for the 
iron roof-like heater; and, that the latter may, also, be made to con- 
stitute the bottom of a salt pan; while the former may be fabricated 
of me different materials, among which, wood is expressly men- 
tioned. 
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In the figures that accompany the specification, the plate-iron 
heater is represented with angles of 60 degrees, and the level of the 
brine, as rising above it only a few inches. The subjoined wood 
cuts will, more completely, explain Mr. Tilt’s invention. 

Fig. 1. Transverse section of the salt pan, as heated by steam. 

B, B, Brick cistern, containing the brine. 

H, H, H, Hollow iron roof-like heater. 

S, S, Steam pipes entering into H, H. 


Fig. 1. 


P, Pipe for conveyance of water or condensed steam, from H, H. 
T, T, Troughs for raising up the salt. 
C, C, Cords for hauling up T, T. 
K, K, Clay rammed between the double walls of B, B. 
; L, Brick partition in H, H, supporting a coping to equalize the 
eat. 


D 


A. 


Fig. 2, Longitudinal section of the salt pan, as heated by a fur- 
nace. 

B, B, Brick cistern containing the brine. 

H, H, H, H, Roof-like heater continued through the double walls 
at each end of B, B. 

D, Furnace door at one end of H, H. 

F, Bars of the furnace fire-place. 

A, Ash receptacle. 

E, Door of A. 

K, K, Clay rammed between the double walls of B, B. 


Oxs.—The principle used by the patentee, in his boiler, (of sloping 
its lower part, so that the salt may roll down off it into a recepta- 
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cle, according as it crystallizes and is precipitated,) has, before, 
been adopted by Mr. Josiah Parkes, in the salt boiler, for which he 
obtained a patent in December, 1823, (for which, see the Ist vol. of 
our present series, p. 281.) 

Several of the remarks, which we made on Mr. Parkes’s boiler, 
will, also, apply to the present one, particularly, those relating to 
the probable insufficiency of the slope, or inclination of its lower 
part, to prevent ail incrustation, on account of the great attraction 
which the earths of the earthy salts, that are contained in the brine, 
have for the iron of this part; but it also appears to us, that the 
mode in which the above-mentioned principle is applied in the pre- 
sent boiler, will occasion a much less waste of fuel, than that used 
in Mr. Parkes’s boiler, and that in this respect, an improvement is 
effected; and the method of taking out the salt from the pans, used 
by the present patentee, seems to us, also, to be more advantageous 
than that employed by Mr. Parkes. But still it appears probable, 
that much of the effect of the heat will be lost, and, of course, the 
fuel be Laps polar ve wasted, in the present boiler, by the great in- 
equality of its distribution; which the inclined sides of the iron 
heater must occasion; since in it the heat will, naturally, fly up to 
the upper angle, and be proportionably diminished at the lower parts; 
an effect, which the partition wall and its coping, used by the pa- 
tentee, will have little or no power in preventing, though designed 
expressly for that purpose. 

hat the slope at the bottom of the salt pan, (or of the part of 
the apparatus which performs the same function, under a different 
designation,) will diminish the incrustation, though it may not en- 
tirely prevent this evil, we think to be extremely probable, and that, 
therefore, it will be well worth while to try various methods to ob- 
viate the inequality of the heat which it must occasion, as above 
stated; among which we would recommend the employment of seve- 
ral parallel longitudinal flues, beneath the iron heater, each having 
a separate fire-place, as a means very likely to have the desired et- 
fect, when the fire is preferred to be made immediately beneath this 
part: but when steam is employed for the evaporation of the brine, 
it appears to us, that a hollow triangular prism, such as we have be- 
fore recommended, whose bottom, as well as sides, is formed of plate 
iron, might be made to have a similar effect, by confining the steam 
within it, by a loaded valve, so as to make it act under a pressure. 


[ Repertory. 


To Cuanves Pearson, Esq. Ricnarp Witty, and Wituiam Git- 
man, Engineers, for their having invented a new or improved me- 


thod or methods of applying heat to certain useful purposes. En- 
rolled June, 1827. 


Tux specification of this patent has no drawing attached te it, 
as no specific form or arrangement of parts, is claimed; but the 
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invention, in its broadest latitude, applies to the heating of every 
kind of boiler. 

The peculiar feature of novelty proposed, is the construction of a 
deatondinng flue, under a boiler, the bottom of the boiler being bevel- 
led, or formed as an inclined plane. The object of this contrivance 
is, that the greatest intensity of heat from the furnace, (which will 
be at the commencement of the flue, at the top of the inclined plane,) 
shall act against the shallowest part of the water in the boiler, and 
thereby generate steam with great rapidity, from the surface of the 
water; whereas, in ordinary boilers, the heat has to pass through the 
whole mass of the water. 

A mode of applying this principle, is proposed in the construction 
of atube boiler. ‘The tubes are to be placed horizontally, and ranged 
side by side, gradually rising, one above the other, upon a suita- 
ble inclination. They are to be combined, by means of lateral boxes 
or tubes, leading from one to the other, at the ends, by which ar- 
rangement, the water will be enabled to flow through the whole range. 

A force pump is applied, for the purpose of injecting water into 
the boiler, at the lower tube, from whence it gradually rises through 
the range, as it acquires heat, and passes off at the top, in the form 
of steam. 

Another proposition is, to form the boiler with ledges, one rising 
above the other; but the precise method of doing this, we do not 
exactly understand. It is sufficient to say, that, in whatever way 
the boiler is constructed, the descending flue is the novel feature of 
the invention, which, it is considered, will cause the whole of the 
heat to be taken up by the water; or, at least, the greater part of it, 
and to generate steam in the boiler, with greater rapidity and econo- 
my, than upon any other plan. [ Lond. Journ. 


To James Frazer, Engineer, for his Invention of an Improved me- 
thod of constructing Capstans and Windlasses. Enrolled July, 
1827. 


Tuts purports to be an improvement upon a patent, dated Februa- 
ry 25th, 1826, fora method of constructing capstans and windlasses. 

The present improvement consists in forming two rows of cap- 
stan bar holes, for the insertion of capstan bars; one row of the 
holes being in the neck of the capstan, the other in the drum-head. 
The holes are to be slightly inclined, from the horizontal, the upper 
row tending downwards, the lower row upwards, so that the outer 
ends of the capstan bars, inserted in either of the rows of holes, 
shall range in the same line, for the convenience of being more readi- 
ly worked by the men. 

Within the upper part of the capstan, toothed gear is to be intro- 
duced, for the purpose of enabling the capstan to be worked with 
increased power. The diameters of the wheels and pinions, and 
the number of teeth in each, may, of course, be varied at pleasure, 
as set forth in the former specification above alluded to. 
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This contrivance is to prevent the necessity of pins or clutches, 
to fix or disengage the gear; for when the capstan is to be worked, 
by the ordinary power exerted by the men, the bars are to be in- 
serted into the row of holes in the neck of the capstan; but where 
an additional power is required, then the bars are placed in the holes 
of the drum-head, and being worked, the barrel of the capstan will 
be driven round by the toothed gear. 

The same contrivance is, also, applicable to a windlass, and may, 
it is said, be adapted in a very simple way, but the patentee has not 
shown drawings of the mode. [ 1b. 


To James Frazer, Engineer, for his Improved methed of construct- 
ing Boilers for Steam Engines. Enrolled July, 1827. 


Ir is proposed, as the subject of this patent, to surround the boiler 
of a steam-engine, with a jacket or outer case, leaving a space of 
about three inches between that and the boiler, which space is to be 
occupied with water, up to the level of the water within the boiler. 

The intention of this outer vessel of water, is to prevent the bot- 
tom of the boiler coming in contact with the wood-work on ship- 
board, and, consequently, rendering it much more safe for steam 
vessels, than the usual construction of boilers are. 

In order to assist in heating the water in the outer vessel, the flue 
from the furnace within the boiler, is to be compressed into a tube, 
and carried down, and passed through between the boiler and its 
jacket, which tube being encompassed by the water, will, by that 
means, communicate a great additional heat to the boiler, or, in other 
words, take up that heat which would, otherwise, pass off without 
advantage. ‘The generating of steam being, by these means, pro- 
moted, and the fuel, consequently, economized. hy 


To James Woopman, Perfumer, for his having invented Improve- 
ments on Shaving and other Brushes, which Improvements are 
also applicable to other purposes. Enrolled September, 1827. 


Tuts improvement, as it applies to shaving brushes, consists in 
forming a tube or recess in the handle of the brush, which is to con- 
tain soap or shaving paste, and whenever a supply is wanted, a small 
pin, or sort of ape is pressed down into the recess, which forces 
a quantity of the soap or paste through the back of the brush, in 
among the hairs. 

The soap is by that means introduced into the brush, and is brought 
into use by dipping the hairs into water, and then rubbing them upon 
the face. 

The form of the brush is of no consequence, nor the quality of 
the hair, whether it be made of bristles, badger’s hair, or camel’s 
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hair; the invention being the recess for holding the soap in the han- 
die, and the hole through which it is passed into the hairs by a slid- 
ing pin or piston, as described. 

The same construction of brush, is applicable to holding oil or any 
other material, and even to painting brushes; but in that case, the 
hole through which the oil or paint passes, must be covered by a valve, 
otherwise the liquid material would flow out too rapidly. 

Scrubbing brushes, extract brushes, nail brushes, and a variety of 
other kinds of brushes, may have soap introduced into the back or 
case, in which the hairs are fixed, and it may be forced through small 
holes into the hairs, as occasion may require. [ Jb. 


To Rosert More, JDistiller, for improvements in the process of 
preparing and cooling Worts or Wash from Vegetable Substances, 
for the production of Spirits. Communicated to him by a Foreign- 
er. Dated July 18, 1827. 


To all to whom these presents shall come, &c. &c.—Now know 
ye, that in compliance with the said proviso, I, the said Robert More, 
do hereby declare the nature of the said invention to consist, first, 
in preparing worts from grain, or the like vegetable substances, 
mashed in the state in which it comes from the mill stones, in a ves- 
sel without a drainer bottom; and, secondly, in cooling worts or 
wash, for the purpose of fermentation, by the addition of water at a 
low temperature. And in further compliance with the said proviso, 
I, the said Robert More, do hereby describe the manner in which 
the said invention is to be performed, by the following description 
thereof, (that is to say,) first, of the said improved process of pre- 
paring worts, which is as follows: I place all the grain, or other like 
vegetable substance that is to be used, in the state that it comes from 
the mill stones, with all the husky matter with it, in a vessel with- 
out a drainer bottom, and mash it in such vessel, whereby I am 
enabled to use grain yielding a better quality of spirit than in the 
ordinary mode; the whole mixture, after being cooled down in man- 
ner hereinafter described, as the second part of the said invention, 
is then to be fermented together, and in that state, with the husky 
matter in it, and when the attenuation is completed, sent to the still 
in order to the separation of the spirits from the wash. 

And secondly, of the said improved process of cooling worts or 
wash, which is performed by the addition of such a quantity of wa- 
ter, at a low temperature, immediately before the addition of yeast 
in order to fermentation, as is requisite to reduce the temperature 
of the whole to that best adapted for fermentation, which is known 
to a men, and depends on the density of the worts or wash 
to be fermented; by this method, there is not only a great saving in 


the expense of utensils usually employed in cooling distillers’ worts 
or wash at present, but the process is, thereby, accelerated, and 
may thus be most successfully completed. 
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Now, whereas I do not claim the use of a vessel without a drainer 
bottom, generally, but I claim as the said invention, first, the pro- 
cess hereinbefore described, of preparing the worts, namely, from 
grain or other the like vegetable substances, put into a vessel with- 
out a drainer bottom, with all the husky matter, just as it leaves the 
mill stones, and mashed in that state in such vessel; and, secondly, 
the process hereinbefore described, of cooling worts or wash, and 
such the said invention being, to the best of my knowledge and be- 
lief, entirely new, and never before used in that part of his said ma- 
os United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, called Eng- 

and, his dominion of Wales, or town of Berwick-upon-T weed, nor 
in any of his said majesty’s colonies or plantations abroad, | hereby 
declare this to be my specification of the same, and that I do verily 
believe this my said specification doth comply in all respects, fully 
and without reserve or disguise, with the proviso in the said herein- 
before in part recited letters patent contained, wherefore, I hereby 
claim to maintain exclusive right and privilege to the said invention. 

In witness whereof, &c. 


Oxss.—In Jonas’s Distiller’s Guide, page 13, it is stated, that the 
Dutch distillers ferment the whole of their malt, mixed with rye 
meal, into a wash, and pour husks and all together, into the still, for 
the extraction of the spirits: and, as this book was published many 
years ago, it is evident that the introduction of the first part of the 
process above-mentioned, into this kingdom, was so many years prior 
to the date of the present patent: and as to its second part, com- 

rising the method of cooling the wash, since cold water cannot be 
added to it without diminishing its strength as well as its tempera- 
ture, either the portion of hot water first poured in must be considera- 
bly less than that usually allowed in mashing, as being the best for 
the extraction of the soluble parts of the grain, or the wash must 
be more diluted than what experience has determined to be the pro- 
per degree for producing the greatest proportion of spirits: unless 
the distillers, hitherto, have been so much inferior to the patentee 
in judgment, science, and experiment, as to have now to take les- 
sons from him on those important points, after, we may say, the 
accumulated experience of centuries, and the expenditure of infinite 
capital. 

T he process seems to us well calculated for the advantage of illicit 
distillers, as it will save them the first cost of numerous vessels, 
and enable them to carry on their operations in so much smaller 
compass, as will considerably facilitate concealment: which advan- 
tages would, probably, pay well for an inferior produce of spirits, if 
this should occur, either from the over dilution, or insufficient hot 
infusion above-mentioned, according as either might predominate. 


[ Repertory. 


Yo Josren Buiapes, Gentleman, for an improvement in the water 
proof Stiffening for Hats. Communicated to him by a Foreigner 
residing abroad. Dated 15th January, 1828. 


To all to whom these presents shall come, &c. &—Now know 
ye, that in compliance with the said proviso, I, the said Joseph 
Blades, do hereby declare the nature of the said invention, to con- 
sist in causing the stiffening of hats to be accomplished by means of 
gum shell lac, dissolved in alkali, instead of spirits, applied to the 
hat body, and, afterwards, hardened, or set by diluted acid; and in 
further compliance with the said proviso, I, the said Joseph Blades, 
do hereby describe the manner, in which the said invention is to be 
performed by the following description thereof, (that is to say;) take 
eighteen pounds of gum shell lac, one pound and a half of salts of 
tartar, and five gallons and a half of water, or the like proportions 
of greater or less quantities of the mixture, reserving part of the 
water to put in when likely to boil over: put these three articles into 
a kettle over a fire, and boil them gradually until the gum is dis- 
solved, say for about an hour, stirring the whole towards the last. 
The period of perfect solution, may always be known, by the whole 
boiling up as p acce as water, without any scum on the top; if left 
till it is cold, there will be a thin crust on the surface, of a whitish 
cast, mixed with the dirt of the gum, which must be taken off. Dip 


the hat body into the mixture, in a cold state, so as to absorb as 
much as possible of it, or apply the mixture by a brush, sponge, or 
other means, and then draw the hat body off on the plank with a 
stamper, using a light or heavy hand, according to the stiffness re- 


quired; the hat body being thus stiffened and drawn out, may stand 
awhile till dry, or nearly so, then having brushed it over with a 
hard dry brush, to clean it, immerse it in diluted acid, or water made 
acid in the following manner: say to five gallons of cold water, put 
half a pint ef vitriolic acid: soak the hat body for about five minutes, 
when the gum will be set. If they are not to be napped imme- 
diately, they may be thrown into a reservoir of pure water, usin 
them as wanted. If the hat bodies have been made in vitriol, soa 
them in hot water to kill the acid, and dry them before you attempt 
to stiffen by the above described process, and be careful not to drop 
water on the stiffened bodies before they have been in the acid water. 
When stiffening great quantities, be particular to keep your acid 
water up to the strength laid down as above directed, adding more 
acid when you find, by applying the tongue, that from repeated im- 
mersions, the alkali has somewhat weakened the power of the acid. 
The invention which I claim under my hereinbefore in part re- 
cited patent is, therefore, the new process of water-proof stiffening 
for hats, by dissolving the gum shell lac in alkali, instead of spirits, 
and setting or hardening the said gum, after it has been introduced, 
as aforesaid, into the body of the hat, by neutralizing it in weak or 
diluted acid, as above described, and for this purpose, I mention 
and describe gum shell lac as the gum, salts of tartar as the solvent, 
Vor. VI.—No. 6.—Decrmeper, 1828. 48 
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and vitriolic acid to neutralize the same, because I have used these 
materials, and found them to answer the purpose; but, at the same 
time, any other alkali that will act as a solvent to the gum that is 
used, and any other acid that will set such gum, or neutralize the 
alkali, may be used; and I therefore include their use as part of my 
aforesaid invention, the object of which is, to produce hats without 
the use of spirits or essential oils, which have before been used in 
the manufacture. {Jb. 


Notice by the Editor.—The foregoing patent, it will be seen by 
the heading, was taken out as communicated by a foreigner. The 
invention is American, a patent having been taken out for it by 
Stephen Hempstead, jr. Charles county, Maryland. 


To Perer Burt, Mathematical Instrument Maker, for an improved 
Steam Engine. Dated 4th August, 1827. 


Tue working cylinder of Mr. Burt’s steam engine, is suspended 
near the top, on two hollow gudgeons; the piston-rod issues from its 
lower extremity, instead of being in the usual position, and its ex. 
tremity acts immediately on a crank in the horizontal axle of a fly- 
wheel, without any connecting bar being interposed, according as it 
is represented in the drawing, but it may be P racer to the end of a 
working beam, also, in a similar manner. From this arrangement, 
the cylinder vibrates backward and forward, on its hollow gudgeons, 
the perforation in one of which enters into its upper part, while that 
of the other communicates with a tube that passes down along its 
side and opens into its lower extremity. The steam, of course, is 
conveyed through these passages, alternately, to the different ends 
of the cylinder; and a figure is given, of a method by which this 
may be effected, by a single D valve, which, also, opens a communi- 
cation with the condenser, and that end of the cylinder from which 
the steam is shut off, while it admits it to its otherextremity. This 
valve is situated in the middle of a semi-annular pipe, placed hori- 
zontally, the ends of which join the terminations of the hollow gud- 
geons, at the opposite sides, by a joint shaped in the section of a 
cone; and iron straps being passed round the ends of this pipe from 
the gudgeons, screws placed in their centres in the direction of the 
latter, compress the conical ends of both together, so as to make the 
joint impervious to steam. The hollow gudgeons work in brass 
sockets, sustained by upright pillars that form part of the frame- 
work of the engine. e joints which connect the pipes and gud- 
geons are made of bell-metal, and all the other parts of the engine 
are formed of cast-iron, but the piston-rod and valves, which are 
constructed of the usual materials. No farther directions are given 
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respecting the valves, than those we have mentioned, except that it 
is stated, when large engines are employed, a separate valve is to 
be used for each of the hollow gudgeons. 


Oss.—About four years since we saw, at Dock-Head, a vibrating 
cylinder, used in a steam engine, which had been erected some time; 
and was, we were informed, the invention of Mr. James Neville; 
though we have since heard that engines of this sort were erected 
previously, in the vicinity of Liverpool; but of which, however, we 
cannot speak from our own knowledge. 

The engine at Dock-Head, had its hollow gudgeons placed about 
the middle of the cylinder; its piston-rod stead out at top, in the 
common direction, and the hollow gudgeons were contrived, so as 
to act like cocks, in admitting or shutting off the steam, and in 
opening or closing the communication with the condenser; which 
latter ingenious invention, very much simplified the machinery, since 
the mere vibration of the cylinder, opened and shut the communi- 
cations, as perfectly as the most complicated valve apparatus. 

Now, as in Mr. Burt’s engine, this last contrivance is not em- 
ployed, we can perceive nothing in it that can compensate for the 
additional parts necessary for the steam-tight joints and other indis- 
pensables at the gudgeons, so as tegive it any advantage over a com- 
mon engine, since the mere saving of the connecting bar between 
the piston-rod and the crank, or the beam-head, evidently, cannot 
have this effect; apd we should think it very unjust towards any pa- 
tentee, if the mere alteration of the position of an engine, as in this 
case, would permit another person, by such a simple variation, to 
evade the patent-right. If such an evasion were allowed, a patent 
for a pocket chronometer might be defeated by another for placing 
the very same machine on a table, in a horizontal, instead of a ver- 
tical position, which it would assume in the fob; end the patents 
for numerous other engines, might, also, be rendered cag by 
similar means; we are, therefore, inclined to think, that the validity 
of Mr. Burt’s patent is affected, by the patent previously obtained 
by Mr. Neville; since the alteration of the direction of the piston- 
rod, is the only material difference between the engine described in 
the specification of the former, and that employed by the latter gen- 
tleman. [ 1b. 


To Josurn Mavups.ay, Esq. for improvements on Steam Engines. 
Dated ist August, 1827. 


Mr. Maupstay’s steam engine, for which this patent was ob- 
tained, is of the oscillating sort, the gudgeons of which are placed 
near the middle of the opposite sides of the cylinder; and one of 
them being hollow, passages are formed through it, and through the 
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side of the cylinder, to the two extremities of the latter, into which 

s the steam is admitted successively, while the communica- 
tion with the condenser, is opened to that one of them from which 
the steam has been turned off. These alternations are effected, by 
means of a D valve, that operates in a peculiar manner, but which, 
from the imperfect and inadequate description in the specification, 
we have been unable to comprehend. 

The whole engine is sustained by two triangular frames, placed 
vertically, a little more than the breadth of the cylinder apart; in 
bars placed across which, at a proper height, the gudgeons work, 
while the crank axle, to which the fly-wheel is appended, turns in 
their upper angles in a horizontal position, and carries, also, an 
eccentric wheel that works the D valve. 

The air-pump in this engine, is represented of an unusually large 
size, and is moved by a crank of small depth, formed on the last- 
mentioned axle beyond one of the triangular frames; which causes 
the stroke of its piston to be much shorter than that of the main 
cylinder’s piston. 

The chief differences between this engine and the oscillating en- 
gines before constructed, are stated by the patentee to consist, Ist, 
in the general arrangement of the parts; 2ndly, in the form of the 
frame by which it is supported; Sdly, in the construction of the D 
valve and valve-box slide; 4thly, in the eccentric wheel that moves 
the D valve; and Sthly, in the passages which convey the steam 
along the side of the main cylinder, to its two extremities; and it 


is asserted, that the engine possesses the advantage of being less in 
weight, in proportion to its power, than common engines, of occu- 
pying less space, and of costing less in materials and workmanship. 


Ozs.—We cannot perceive any material superiority of this en- 
gine, over other oscillating engines that we have seen, which possess- 
ed all the advantages that the patentee has enumerated, as apper- 
taining to his engine, nor, indeed, does there appear much difference 
between them, except in the disposition of the valves for regulating 
the communications between the main cylinder, and the boiler and 
condenser; which, in point of simplicity, at least, was exceeded by 
an engine of this sort, constructed by Mr. James Neville, which we 
saw at Dock-Head, about four years ago, and which we have noticed 
in our observations on Mr. Burt’s engine, in the preceding article. 

In the specification of this patent, no verbal description of the 
parts of the engine is attempted; and gee ent is given, than a 
reference to the drawing annexed to it, which eonsists only of the 
mere outlines of plans and sections; in which those of the frame 
and of the different parts of the engine are so intermixed, as, in 
some parts, to be unintelligible to any persons, perhaps, but those 
who were concerned in its construction; and this, unfortunately, 
happens to be so much the case in the part relative to the D valve, 
in which the chief distinction between this engine, and others of the 
same sort, lies, that we own our inability to comprehend it. 

We do not mean to censure the use of outline drawings on all 
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occasions, considering them very sufficient for most subjects of a 
simple nature; but when complicated figures are to be represented, 
and sections of tubes, cylinders, and other apparatus, some parts of 
which are hollow, while others project in various degrees; and where 
several portions of an engine cross others in numerous directions 
and at different distances, we think mere outlines quite inadequate 
to ing fair and distinctly intelligible ideas of the objects; espe- 
cially when they are unaccompanied by full explanations. _—[ Jd. 


in Essay on Calico Printing. 
{Extracted from Parke’s Chemical Essays. ] 


[concLUDED FROM PAGE 295,] 


Becainc to be excused for the irregularity of the preceding digres- 
sions, I must not forget to revert to that other kind of discharge- 
work, which I have engaged to describe, and which 1 will now at- 
tempt, as concisely as is consistent with perspicuity and correctness. 

ere, the agent which is employed, is the citric acid, and this is 
used in various states of concentration, according to the purpose to 
which it is to be applied, and the strength of the ground intended 
to be discharged. It is chiefly employed, for the production of 
white figures upon self-coloured grounds, produced by madder and 
sundry other dyes. For this intention, the acid, in whatever state of 
concentration it may be, is mixed with either gum, or with flour- 
paste,* to a proper consistency for the block, the plate, or the cylin- 
der, and from thence it is transferred to the piece; and wherever it 
attaches, the mordant, whether iron or alumine, is discharged, and 
a delicate white arises in its stead.t 

The acid here referred to, is produced from the juice of limes or 
lemons; and, formerly, it was not employed by the calico-printer, 
until it had been reduced to the utmost point of concentration, and 
appeared in a crystalline form. Even then, it was not thought suf- 
ficiently pure, but was dissolved again, and redissolved and recrys- 
tallized, until it became as white and pellucid as any other pure salt 
in a crystallized state, and was then, generally, sold for 36s. the 
pound, at which high price, it could only be employed on the best 
styles of work. Now, however, it is oftener used in the brown, or 
first state of crystallization; and some of the larger printers pur- 
chase lime juice, and concentrate it themselves; and in many cases 
they use it oe ely, both for discharge and resist-work, without crys- 
tallizing it. More on this subject “mS be seen in the Essay on 
Citric Acid, which was written with the hope of rendering an essen- 


* When citric acid is used for resist-work, it is always mixed with gum sene- 
galand pipe-clay. The clay gives it a greater body, and, likewise, acts me- 
chanically as a resister. 

It should be understood, that the discharge is printed upon the mordants 
before the goods are dyed. In using citric acid for this purpose, a portion of 
one of the nfineral acids is, sometimes mixed with it. 
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tial service to a large body of manufacturers, in various parts of 
these kingdoms. 

This mention of discharge-work, by citric acid,* reminds me of 
another species of discharge, which is employed by the printers of 
Bandana handkerchiefs, and which I am under the promise of noticing, 
before I conclude this essay. 

The agent which these printers employ, is the nitrous, and some. 
times the nitro-muriatic acid. It is used for the purpose of putting 
yellow figures upon blue silk handkerchiefs. The following is the 
process which is principally adopted. 

Aqua-fortis, or nitro-muriatic acid, of such a strength as is suitable 
for the kind of blue which is intended to be discharged, is mixed 
either with gum tragacanth, or with flour-paste, to a proper consist- 
ence, and in this form it is printed on the silk, by means of a com- 
mon block, ou which the intended pattern is cut. The consequence 
of this is, that wherever the acid attaches, there the original colour 
is discharged, and a yellow dye is produced in its place. The pieces 
are then steamed, by ing them over a vessel containing boiling 
water, which gives brilliancy to the colour, and finishes the operation. 

If a stronger dye than the usual yellow, or even a deep orange be 
desired, all that is necessary is, to immerse the goods, for a moment, 
in lime water, or in a solution of lime and potash; and by varying 
the proportions of these ingredients, a great variety of shades may 
be produced. 

It must be noticed, that this method is applicable only to the dis- 
charge of the colour from silk handherchiiehoy the process for pro- 
ducing the spots on cotton Bandanas, being entirely different. ‘This 
manufacture, which is of considerably more importance than the 
former, was established some years ages in Scotland, for the purpose 
of producing imitations of the Bandana handkerchiefs, which are 
imported from India. It is conducted in the following manner. 

ieces of fine calico, are dyed by the Turkey-red process, of a 
colour as nearly approaching to scarlet, as can be produced on cot- 
ton, by that means; and, upon this plain dyed silins, white spots 
are produced, by a method to be described hereafter. ‘The pieces 
of calico, having been bleached to a perfect white, before they are 
dyed Turkey-red, the present object is, not only to discharge the 
dye on certain _= of the cloth, but, by the same agent, to restore 
those parts to their original whiteness. 

These ee parts, are, usually, in the form of spots, some- 
times round, and sometimes square or triangular, and these marks 
or spots are produced, by the action of a chemical liquid, while the 
pieces of calico are under the action of a powerful press. ‘The ma- 
chinery for this purpose, is made in an expensive manner, as it is 


* Mr. Thomson, a scientific printer, who has an establishment near Clithero, 
which is carried on under the firm of Thomson and Chippendale, has taken out 
a patent for discharging the Turkey-red dye by means of the citric and oxy 
muriatic acids; and the work executed in this way has a very pleasing effect 
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required to be of very great strength, and it is put together with the 
utmost exactness. 

To this press, two horizontal plates are adapted, for the purpose 
of receiving the calico which is to be placed between them. The 
pattern intended to be giyen to the handkerchiefs, is first marked 
upon these plates; and in the bottem plate, holes are cut of the ex- 
act form and size of the intended spots; whereas, in the upper plate, 
every spot is marked out by a small.copper tube, which gues through 
the plate, and is firmly cemented within it. 

When the plates are about to be fixed, there is a contrivance for 
ascertaining that the orifices of the tubes, in the upper plate, are 
exactly perpendicular to the respective holes in the under plate; 
which is a circumstance of the utmost importance, as the discharg- 
ing liquor, which is poured into the tubes, is designed to pass through 
the folds of calico, into the corresponding holes in the lower plate. 

The apparatus being thus grape the handkerchief pieces are 
neatly folded into squares, of the size of a single handkerchief, and 
of the thickness of about ten or a dozen folds. One of these pieces, 
consisting of ten or twelve handkerchiefs, is then laid smoothly 
— the lower plate, and is so disposed as to lie square with the 
plate. By means of a lever, the cover of the press, to which the 
upper plate is attached, is then lowered, and by continuing the ac- 
tion of the lever, these plates, with the folds of calico between them, 
are screwed firmly together. 

‘The consequence of this is, that the ends of the tubes fixed in the 
upper plate, are brought to press upon the surface of the cloth; and 
as these are made to press upon it with great force, and as each tube 
has a corresponding hole immediately beneath it, in the under plate, 
it is evident that the fluid which is poured into these tubes, will be 
directed into the holes below, and cannot pass in any other direction. 

When things are thus arranged, and the press is firmly screwed 
down, a very dilute solution of chloride of lime, containing a small 
portion of sulphuric acid, is poured upon the upper plate of the 
press; and, as this plate has an iron rim round its upper surface, the 
fluid which is poured upon it, is determined into the tubes, and as 
it pereolates through the cloth, it discharges the colour on those par- 
ticular parts, and passes off through the holes of the lower plate 
into a trough, placed underneath to receive it. 

It is observable, that the chemical liquid is prepared sufficiently 
strong, to discharge the colour in the course of about ten or twelve 
minutes, and yet not so powerful as to endanger the fabric of the 
cloth; and that the great pressure of the screw prevents the fluid 
from spreading beyond the precise limits marked out by the tubes 
and the corresponding holes underneath. 

As soon as the discharging liquor is found to have entirely passed 
through, the press is slackened, and the cloth is removed to make 
room for another piece, which is immediately substituted; and in 
this way the process is continued throughout the day, without inter- 
ruption. One press, requiring the attention of two men only, will 
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print fifty pieces, containing one dozen handkerchiefs each, in the 
course of the day. 

When the pieces are first taken from the press, the spots which 
have been produced by the discharging liquid, are not perfectly 
white; it is, therefore, necessary to have gecourse to a subsequent 
process, similar to the one sect Ae employed for clearing the whites 
on common printed calicoes; and this not only removes every stain, 
but, also, heightens the brightness of the Turkey-red dye. I am 
aware, that at one time, there was a general complaint of such 
handkerchiefs, after frequent washings, becoming tender in those 
parts which had been acted upon by the chemical liquor: this, I 
think, must be owing either to the employment of a liquor too much 
concentrated, or to the remains of the acid not having been perfect- 
ly removed before the s were dried and pressed for sale; as I 
am persuaded, that, with due caution, the process may be safely con- 
ducted. 

When speaking of yellows, it was my intention to have mention- 
ed, that there is a mode of producing yellows on calico, which is not 
very frequently practised, and yet has a very good effect. ‘The pro- 
cess is as follows: 

A strong decoction of quercitron bark, thickened with gum traga- 
canth, is to be mixed with a portion of very pure muriate of tin, and 
this, when printed with the usual management, will produce a co- 
lour of great brightness and durability. I mention this the rather, 
because very many pleasing effects may be obtained by this method, 
which cannot be produced in the usual way, by means of the acetate 
of alumina, and any of the yellow dyes that may be employed with it. 

There is one very important advantage, which this mode possesses, 
viz. that should it be necessary to pad a piece in diluted acetate of 
alumina, to obtain a pale lemon ground, the yellow figures, previous- 
ly imparted by the geek! serge: will not give out any part of their 
colour to the second mordants; whereas, whenever a strong yellow 
has been produced in the common way, the pattern is very apt to 
spread and become irregular, and oftentimes to stain the white 
ground, when the piece comes a second time into the acetate of alu- 
mina. 

The most expensive kind of calico-printing, called curwrz-work, 
still remains to be described. The term, chintz-work, is descrip- 
tive of that kind of calico-printing, which is employed for window- 
curtains and other furniture, and it differs more in the richness and 
variety of the colours, than in any other circumstance. 

In relating the processes by which these beautiful prints are pro- 
duced, I shall suppose the calico to be already properly bleached 
and smoothed, ready to receive the impressions of the block. The 
first thing then to attend to, is to apply the mordant for the colour 
which is intended to be eee in the first instance. ‘Thus, if a 
black be designed, a mordant of acetate of iron, commonly called 
iron liquor, is thickened with gum, and printed upon the cloth in any 
pattern that may have been selected for the purpose. If this same 
mordant be diluted with water, it will form a proper mordant for a 
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purple; and the same, still further diluted, will, when it comes into 
the dying-copper, form a lilac. In this way, all the varieties of 
shades, from a pale lilac to a strong purple, and from a purple to a 
black, may be produced by acetate of iron diluted with various per- 
tions of water, and then dyed with madder. 

In like manner, a colourless solution of acetate of alumina, thick- 
ened with gum or flour-paste, forms a mordant for dark red; if di- 
luted with water, it makes a common red; and by diluting it further 
and further, every shade of pink may be produced, Again, by the 
admixture of acetate of iron and acetate of alumina, a mordant for 
chocolate colours, maroons, &c., is formed, either approaching to the 
purple or the red, according to the admixture; that is, according to 
the proportion of either of these original mordants, which may pre- 
dominate in the mixture. 

When these several mordants have been printed upon the calico, 
they are allowed to dry for two days or more in a stove, or drying- 
house; they then go through the operation of dunging, which con- 
sists in rinsing them in warm water, in which a little cow-dung is 
diffused, as has been already described. When the pieces are suffi- 
ciently dunged, which is not the case till all the superabundant mor- 
dants are removed, they are well washed in clean water, and then 
boiled in a decoction of madder, until the madder-bath is exhausted. 
In consequence of different mordants having been applied to the 
cloth, this one boiling in the madder-liquor will at once produce all 
the colours above-mentioned. When the pieces are thus dyed, they 
are to be rinsed in cold water, and laid upon the grass to bleach. 
By this exposure to the air, for a few days, the whole of the 
to which none of the mordants had been applied, will become per- 
fectly white. 

The processes which have now been detailed, will produce what 
is called common chintz-work; but if it be desired to make the goods 
still richer, by the addition of yellows, bright olives, drabs, &c., the 
cloth must undergo another series of operations, which may be thus 
described: 

Upon those parts of the calico which still remain white, any of the 
above mordants may be printed, according to the effect designed to 
be produced; after which, all the preceding managements are to be 
repeated, except that instead of boiling in a decoction of madder, 
they are to be immersed for about half an hour, more or less, in a 
warm decoction of quercitron bark, (the Quercus nigra of sy) 
a most important dye-wood, introduced by Dr. Bancroft, and which 
is found to give out a much brighter colour to ¢epid water, than it 
dees when treated with Jud/ing water, or with water nearly approach- 
ing to that temperature. 

Phe effect produced upon these prints, by an immersion in a luke- 
warm decoction of this American bark, will be quite different from 
that produced by the madder; upon those parts of the cloth where 
the mordants have been printed, which before produced a black, a 
dark olive will only be apparent; and instead of pompadours, will 
be drabs, and instead of reds, we shall have yellows, which will 
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way in intensity, according to the strength of the aluminous mor- 
ant. 


Again: a further variety may be given to these prints, if the yel- 
low mordant, or acetate of alumina, be applied to any of the colours 
which have already been dyed with madder; but this must be done 
before the pieces are immersed in the decoction of bark. This ap- 
plication will convert the reds and pinks into different shades of 
oranges, and the lilacs into cinnamon colours. By means of these 
different processes, an endless variety may be given to the goods, 
and a calico-printer of taste, will never be at a loss how to produce 
a pleasing effect, whatever may be the patterns which he has to im- 
print upon the cloth. The second immersion in the dying-vessel 
will, however, give a yellow tinge to the remainder of the whites, but 
a short exposure on the grass will obliterate it. 

When chintz-furniture-prints are designed to have as much varie- 
ty of colouring as possible, a part of the remaining white is often 
coloured blue or green, or of any shade between those colours, b 
a still different process. ‘This is done with what is called pencil- 
blue, which is a preparation that has already been described. The 
blue is given, by putting in the prepared a with a pencil; and 
the green is produced by pencilling some of the same colour, over 
certain parts of the pattern, which has already been dyed yellow. 

When these colours have been imparted, the printing is said to be 
finished, and the pieces are hung up to dry, for at least twenty-four 
hours; after which, they are rinsed thoroughly in cold water; and 
when they have been dried with care, they are properly calendered 
and put up for sale. 

Nothing now remains, but to notice an improvement, which has 
been made of late years, by the introduction of cyLinpER-PRINTING, 
which has the advantage of superior accuracy and neatness, as well 
as of great expedition.* 

The machines which effect this, are rather complicated, and very 
expensive; but some kind of work cannot be produced at so cheap 
a rate, by any other means. They are so contrived, that the cylin- 
ders on which the patterns are engraved, furnish themselves with the 
prepared colour during their revolutions; their surfaces are kept 
clean by a steel knife, or doctor, as it is called, passing over them 
the moment they have charged themselves with the thickened colour; 
and they have such a pressure given to them, either by means of 
screws or levers, which can be tightened or slackened at pleasure, 
that the whole cylinder is made to deposit its colouring matter with 
the greatest certainty and exactness on the cloth, while this rolls 
over it in succession, from one end of the piece to the other. 

These cylinders, which are made of copper, are from eighteen to 
forty-two inches in length, according to the width of the calico to 
be printed, and from three and a half to five inches in diameter; 


_ * A variety of observations on the printing of calicoes by means of the cy- 
linder, which may be read with advantage, in connexion with this essay, will be 
found in Nicholson’s 4to Journal, yol. i. page 18. 
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and these massy rollers have the patterns enchased upon their sur- 
faces, in the same way as a pattern is cut upon a flat plate of copper, 
that is intended to be employed in copper-plate printing.* 

Many of these machines are contrived, so as to carry two of these 
cylinders, each of which has a trough of colour attached to it, by 
which means two different colours may be printed on the same cali- 
co, at one and the same time; and Mr. Adam Parkinson, of Man- 
chester, has invented a machine capable of printing, at one time, 
by means of one cylinder, and two surface rollers, or by two of the 
former and one of the latter, three distinct colours. 

These machines have not only the excellence of ha 5 more 
correctly than can possibly be done by means of the block, but the 
saving of time and labour which they Afford, is great indeed. A 
piece of calico, which would take a man and a boy three hours to 
~ with one colour, or six hours to finish with two colours, may, 

y this means, be printed in three minutes, or three minutes and a 
half, and the work will be much more completely done than could 
even have been imagined, before the introduction of this invention. 

Besides these cylinders, there are others, which are called sur- 
FACE-MACHINES, which contain cylinders, not of copper, but of wood, 
and which have the pattern formed upon their surfaces in relief, ex- 
actly similar to the blocks described in page 174. These are em- 
ployed in particular styles, especially on light grounds, and for cer- 
tain kinds of resist and discharge-work. 


It must be obvious to every one who is acquainted with the sub- 
ject, what an astonishing facility these machines must have afforded 
to the production of printed calicoes; and, also, what an advantage 
they give to the British printer, in foreign markets. 


Information and Prospectus respecting the Fecula of the Sweet Po- 
tato. Being a continuation of the article on that subject, in the 
5th volume of the Franklin Journal; communicated by G, G. Bar- 
RELL, Esq. Consul of the United States, at Malaga. 


Boston, October 2, 1828. 


My pear str,—I have recently received a canister of the fecula 
of the sweet potato, from G. G. Barrell, Esq. consul of the United 
States, at Malaga, with an account of its use, other than as starch, 


* As these cylinders are made with plates of copper hammered into a circu- 
lar form, and joined by brazing, great loss has, sometimes, been sustained by 
the engraving giving way upon the brazed joint. To obviate this, a patent has 
been obtained, for boring the copper cylinder from the solid metal, in the mo- 
dern way of boring cannon. 

t¢ In light work, the white grounds are apt to be soiled by the cylinders: 
hence, surface-machines were contrived, and these are not liable to the same 
objection. Cylinder-machines are more commonly employed, in those styles 
which are full of colour, and leave but little white. 
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with a request, that experiments may be made of it, by some of the 
médical faculty; and as a sample was sent to the Massachusetts 
Hospital, for the same purpose, I have concluded to forward that 
sent to me, to the directors of the Pennsylvania Hospital, with a 
request that they will be so kind, as to publish their opinion of its 
use in the Medical Journal of the city, or the Franklin Journal. 
As the account of the mode of extracting the fecula, which I re- 
ceived from Mr. Barrell, appeared in the Franklin Journal, I should 
like to have the prospectus I enclose, inserted in that useful work, 
whether it is Dope with the result of the experiments, at the Hos- 
pital, in the Medical Journal or not. 

As Mr. Barrell has evinced a commendable zeal to be useful to 
his country, it is but just that his good deeds should be known. 
If doctors Physick and Chapman are not connected with the hos- 
tal, I desire that some of the fecula may be given to them, with 
he hope that they will try it, and give their opinion of its utility, 
for the purposes named in the prospectus, which please to have 
copied and presented to them. 

With sincere respect and great esteem, 
our most obedient servant. 
Geraxp Ratstox, Esq. (Signed) H. A. S. Dearsonn. 


Prospectus of the Fecula of the Sweet Potato. 


This most useful discovery, has taken place in Malaga, the only 
part of this hemisphere where that admirable production of the 
earth, characterized by Linnzus, Convolvulus Batata, class 5, order 
3, of the Convolvulus family, is to be found; and has been rewarded 
by his Catholic majesty with a patent of invention. This fecula, 
extracted without fermentation or putrefaction, and for that reason 
wholly free from acidity, has been, scrupulously, analyzed by some of 
the most able professors in pharmacy, commissioned for that purpose; 
who have unanimously pronounced it superior to Sago, ‘Tapioca, or 
any farinaceous substance, hitherto discovered, without excepting 
the celebrated plant, known by the name of Galanga 4rundinacea, 
or arrow root, from the extreme whiteness, suavity, and fineness of 
the molecula which compose it, (visible only by the help of the mi- 
croscope) from its most digestible and nutrimental qualities, and, 
finally, from being combined with the saccharine matter, of which 
e other species of fecula is totally void. 

rty-five of the principal physicians and surgeons of Malaga, 
including the director and professors of the Royal College, and the 
physician-general of the army, Dr. Andrew Vila, have attested, au- 
thentically, its sovereign efficacy in nervous debilities; in the febrile 
tabes, or consumption, and in the convalescent state; and as a medi- 
cine in diarrhoea, dysenteries, and all disorders proceeding from 
irritation in the stomach and intestinal canal. It has since been 
seen, with admiration, to cure, in a few days, the most inveterate 
3 the Fluor Albus, or whites, and excess in the menses; 

and has been found of admirable use as nourishment for children 
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during lactation, substituted for the food called pap, which frequent- 
ly is attended with such bad effects. 

The use of this excellent article, is not to be limited solely tothe 
sick; the delicacy of its substance, (attested by the most celebrated 
cooks and confectioners in Spain,) rendering it of incomparable 
utility in pastry, fritters, &c., and in custards, blanc-mange, and bis- 
cuits, particularly those termed in Spanish, Borrachuelos, which, 
So. of fecula, are absolutely inimitable by the finest flour of 
wheat. ; 

The most common method of using it as a medicine, or as food, 
is as follows. 

For milk porridge, “ natilla,” take a quarter of a pound of fecula, 
and dissolve it in a sufficient quantity of cold milk, (that of almonds 
is preferable, in case of sickness) the lumps must be well mashed; 
and with the addition of two quarts of milk, put before a slow fire, 
stirred in one direction till sufiiciently boiled, introducing sugar and 
cinnamon afterwards, as the disease may permit; as a cooling medi- 
cine, it is generally used in its crude state, either as a clyster, or as 
orgeat, with water and sugar, particularly in cases of gonorrhoea, 
and all kinds of fluxes. 

In using the fecula for pastry, fritters, &c. &c. it is necessary to 
observe, that in mo, Sa of the fineness of its molecula, on 
coming in contact with liquids, it thickens and increases very con- 


siderably; the proportion in which it is to be used, relative to flour, 


is that of ten and a half ounces, where a pound of the latter would 
be required. Finally, mixed with one-third part of flour, or in 
equal quantities, it produces bread, unequalled in point of whole- 
someness and delicacy. 


Certificates. 


I, Don Rafael Briz, doctor in pharmacy, hereby certify, that having 
been commissioned by his excellency, the governor of this city, to 
analyze the fecula of the sweet potato, invented and extracted by 
Don R. Mackinnon, after a most scrupulous examination and re- 
peated trials of this delicate substance, I have found it to be beyond 
comparison superior to Sago or Tapioca, and worthy of every degree 
of encomium, for having demonstrated itself, in the most evident 
manner, from its rare and admirable properties, both physical and 
chemical, to be the most salutary, select, and pure, of all feculas or 
farinaceous substances, hitherto discovered, which analytical task I 
delivered to the said authority, in my exposition of the subject. 

Malaga, 4th November, 1827. (Signed) Don Raraet Briz. 

We the undersigned, doctors in medicine and surgery, certify, 
that having seen the analysis and report of Don Rafael Briz, on the 
fecula of the sweet potato of Malaga, and carefully observed its 
admirable effects on a great number of convalescents, to whom we 
have applied it, sometimes as a cooling medicine, as an alimentar 
substance, and sometimes as a cathartic, we agree perfectly with 
his opinion with respect to it, and conceive that, besides its excel- 
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lent effects, in general, it would be singularly useful in bilious dis- 
eases, and cases of dysentery. 


Malaga ut Supra. 

(Signed) re Mary Salamaca, Joseph Prieto Lopez, Rafael 
Plaza, Jose artinez, Joseph Cortez, Antonio Argobejo, Man- 
uel Mary Huzarmas, Gabriel Mendoza, Francis Laleta, Joseph Ca- 
sablanca, Antonio de Navas, Vincent Orts, Joachin Giraldes, John 
Buraz, Antonio Ducares and Gomez, Michael Fernandez-Navarro, 
John Gonzales Calo, Joseph Brull, Joseph Mendoza, Julian Gomez, 
Christopher Alarcon Parras, Francis de Rula Fernandez, Antonio 
Rodriguez, John Nepomuceno Fernandez, John Mendoza, Andrew 
de Castrilla, Francis Falleda, Santiago Lopez, Antonio Ferran, 
Francis de Estrada, Antonio Cerez, Joseph Felix Guerrero. 

I, Don Andrew Vila, Physician-general of the Royal Armies, and 
of the military hospital of this city, inspector of epidemical com- 
plaints in New Castile, Fellow of the Royal College of practical 
— in the court, and one of his majesty’s pensioners of merit, 
certify, 

That the healthy state of the lower class, and children who use 
the boiled sweet potato, as their principal nourishment, the suavity 
and tastefulness of the fecula, and the inalteration of its properties, 
by extraction, together with its total separation from the fibrous 
parts, which alone resist the digestive powers, stimulated me to under- 
take a course of trials, which I conceived might be useful to the 
health of the military men under my command, as well as the eco- 
nomy of the royal finances. The dysenteries, degenerated into a 
putrid and incurable character, which attack the garrisons on the 
coast of Africa, and whom the benignity of his majesty sends to Spain 
for their cure, were the first objects of my essays; the use of the co 
la speedily calms the symptoms of that terrible disorder, and arrests 
the ss of the tabes, distinguishing itseif, particularly, for its 
admirable effects, in diarrhceas, which it perfectly cured in a few days. 
If facts can warrant the fortunate results of sound practice, my obser- 
vations in the military hospital under my care, convince me even to 
demonstration, that the fecula of the sweet potato, is of a dis- 
tinguished use in nervous weakness, in febrile emaciation, and in 
the convalescent states; and as a medicine in diarrhoea, dysenteries, 
and every disorder eeding from irritation in the stomach and 
intestinal canals. ees this declaration in Malaga, this 8th day 
of November, 1827. 

(Signed) Anprew VILA. 


Remarks on Talbot's Propelling Machinery, and on the Chevalier de 
Baader’s claim to improvements on Rail-Roads and Carriages. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE FRANKLIN JOURNAL. 


Sim,—In examining the principles of the ‘ propelling engine,” 
invented by Mr. ‘Talbot, which is described in the Franklin Journal 
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for November, my mind was forcibly struck with the consideration, 
that a person of intelligence and science, as he is represented to be, 
should be so egregiously deceived as to the practical operation of his 
apparatus. His invention seems to be nearly allied to Genet’s fly- 
ing machine, and like him, he evidently belongs to that class of theo- 
rizing philosophers, who have clear perceptions enough of the opera- 
tion of a single philosophical or mechanical principle, when viewed 
separately, but not of a combination of such principles; and, there- 
fore, are unable to calculate the effects of a complicated machine. 
The mode by which Mr. Talbot proposes to propel vessels and 
carriages, and in the success of which he has furnished evidence 
that he is sufficiently sanguine, is, as he expresses it, by ‘* the ap- 
plication of the pressure of the atmosphere as a resisting medium.” 
He supposes that when a vacuum is produced in his atmospheric 
cylinders, as he calls them, by forcing the pistons towards the open 
end, the haganconys of the atmosphere upon the pistons tending to force 
them back, will drive the boat in that direction. Nowif the pistons 
alone were confined to the boat, and the cylinders were fastened to 
something of sufficient stability without the boat, and disconnected 
from it, the pressure of the atmosphere upon the pistons would, un- 
ee. tend to propel the boat in the direction of the cylin- 
ers. But the whole of Mr. Talbot’s apparatus, is placed within, 
and confined to the boat; so that, so far as the boat is concerned, 
the power exerted by the atmosphere, as well as by the steam, is 
entirely ineffective, and the boat, in consequence of the power thus 
applied, will have no tendency to move one way more than another; 
for when a vacuum is produced in the atmospheric cylinders, it is 
clear that the weight of the atmosphere will press the cylinders in 
one direction, with exactly the same force that it does the pistons in 
the opposite direction. The same is equally true in regard to the 
action of the steam upon the steam cylinder and piston: and it 
would be as feasible to propel a boat merely by working a steam- 
— in it horizontally, without the prevoess' fe 8 cylinders, as with 
them. 
Mr. Talbot has, evidently, deceived himself, by his arithmetical 
calculations, and by referring the propelling force of his engine, 
sometimes to the end of the beam E, and sometimes to the fulcrum 
or middle. He supposes that his two atmospheric cylinders, and the 
steam cylinder, are pressed towards the stern of the boat, with an 
regate force of 65,974 pounds, this force being applied to the 
ends of the beam; but in his estimate of the force tending to press 
the boat in the opposite direction, he supposes it to act upon the 
fulcrum or middle of the beam, and, therefore, he doubles the power 
exerted at one end of the beam, and this without taking into the 
account the force applied to the other end of the beam. Now, it is 
manifest that, by a me the power to the fulcrum, or middle of 


the beam, he loses as much in velocity as he gains in intensity, 
and in this way the opposing forces will be balanced. But, admit- 
ting his reasoning, in relation to the first stroke of his engine, to be 
correct, I would ask him why the beam, at the fulcrum or centre, 
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will not press with the same force towards the stern of the boat, at 
the returning stroke of his engine, as it did towards the bow at the 
first stroke? , 

In my apprehension, it would be quite as ridiculous to attempt to 
propel a boat by Mr. Tulbot’s contrivance, as it would be for the 
poamnee within the boat to attempt to move it in any direction 

y crowding with their shoulders against one part of it, while their 
feet rest upon another part; or as it would be for a person to attempt 
to lift himself in a basket. 

If, however, there be a principle in the pressure of the atmosphere 
which has been discovered by Mr. ‘Talbot, and which will produce 
the effect supposed by him, he will be able, by its application, not 
only to prepel carriages and vessels horizontally on land or water, 
but also to force them upwards, and to travel through the air. The 
discovery of this principle, if it really exist, must be reckoned as one 
of the most brilliant that has enriched the science of natural philo- 
sophy; and, although I have no faith in its existence, I shall be quite 
delighted if the experiments which Mr. Talbot is about making, 
shall not disappoint his expectations. 

Among the other new inventions mentioned in the last number of 
the Franklin Journal, upon which the authors appear to have built 
extravagant expectations, I have also been led to notice that of the 
Chevalier de Baader, for constructing iron rail-ways and carriages. 
As the details of his plan are not given, it is impossible to prove 
that he cannot perform all that he promises. It will, however, re- 

ire considerable faitn to believe, without some other evidence than 

Chevalier’s assertion, that ‘* he has discovered a new principle, 
by which the power and motion of stationary steam-engines, esta- 
blished at considerable distances or intervals, and working without 


interruption, can be imparted to any number of loaded carriages 
passing upon a rail-way from one engine to the other, without ropes, 
or chains, or any other immediate apparatus, and with any reasonable 
velocity.” This supposed newly discovered | pry ee whenever it 


shall be made known, [ suspect will be found to bear a strong re- 
semblance to that discovered by Mr. ‘Talbot, and be capable of pro- 
ducing the same effects. But if there be in reality no new principle, 
by which those wonderful effects are to be produced, I can conjec- 
ture no mode, by which the power of a stationary engine can be 
transferred to a carriage, unless it be by a coiled spring, to be wound 
up by the working of the engine, and then to be attached to the car- 
man sone which it shall exert its force thus imparted to it. 

itis not my purpose, by these remarks, to deride or repress that 
spirit of improvement and propensity for inventions, in the mechanic 
arts, for which the present age is so distinguished; for although many 
schemes are suggested, and attempted to be put into operation, 
which have nothing to recommend them but their absurdity, yet the 
inquiries induced by them may lead, and sometimes do lead, to 
valuable improvements. ; b. 

Massachusetts, Nov. 10, 1828. 
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Remarks by the Editor.—Whilst we feel it due to the public to 
indicate our opinions on the subject of some of the patents granted 
in the United States, it will be readily perceived that there are con- 
siderations which, of necessity, force us to do so with great caution. 
This, however, is not the case with correspondents; our pages are, 
and shall ever be, open to the utmost freedom of remark, whenever 
the advancement of truth appears to be the aim of the writer; and 
those who think themselves aggrieved, may always be heard through 
the same medium. 

We have read the foregoing article with peculiar satisfaction, 
as it is, in every particular, in perfect harmony with the views 
which we have entertained, and expressed. We had repeatedly ob- 
served, that if this principle of propelling vessels, &c. were correct, 
all that would be necessary to carry them up into the air, would be, to 
turn the atmospheric cylinders, with their mouths downwards, as fluids 
press equally in all directions. Should the agitation of this subject 
induce the patentee to pause, to re-examine the ground upon which he 
stands, and to retrace his steps before he finds himself on the quick- 
sands, the advantage to himself will not be more real, than the grati- 
fication which we shall experience, in having aided in producing this 
result. 


AMERICAN PATENTS. 


LIST OF AMERICAN PATENTS GRANTED IN OCTOBER, 1828. 
With Remarks and Exemplifications by the Editor. 


1. For an Engraving or Etching Machine, being a new 
combination of machinery, comprising the principles of the cir- 
cular and straight line dividing engines, and an engine causing 
a revolving graver or etching point, to engrave, or trace circular 
lines, upon either a printing cylinder for printing calicoes and 
other goods; or upon a mill or cylinder used for transferring pat- 
terns upon a printing cylinder for printing calicoes or other 
= or upon a mill, to be transferred to bank note dies; Ru- 

us Tyler, Philadelphia, October 9, 1828. 

The patentee states, that he is engaged in making further im- 
provements, so as to render his machine more perfect; for these, 
when completed, he intends to apply for a patent, and, therefore, 
requests that a delay of two or three months may take place before 
publishing an account of his invention, in order that the whole may 
be presented to the public, in the most perfect form. 


2. A machine for Washing Clothes and Churning Butter; 
John Grout, Caroline, Tompkins county, New York, October 
10, 1828. 

There is a strong similarity between this machine and several of 
its predecessors; we, therefore, pass it. over without attempting a 
further description, than merely to say that there is a box, or trough, 
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fixed upon rockers, with a beater and strips within the box, and thaf 
a rocking motion is to be given to the whole, when the machine is 
used. 


3. An improvement in the Machine for Picking Colton; 
James Pinell, and Aber Maxson, Barboursville, Cabell county, 
bar me October 10. 

object proposed is, to turn the ordinary machine for picking 
cotton, by means of the foot applied on a treadle, exactly in the 
manner of the common turning lathe, and thus to substitute the 
power of men, for that of horses. 

The brushes used to remove the cotton from the saws, are not 
attached immediately to the shaft, there being ‘* two or more steel 
springs, fastened at one end to the stock of the brush, and at the 
other to the revolving shaft; the effect of which is, to admit of a 
vibration, which frees the brushes from the cotton, without the 
trouble of cleaning them.” 

What is claimed, ‘‘is the application of the crank, the treadle, 
and the fly wheel, so as to turn the same by means of the foot; and 
the use of the spring at the backs of the brushes.” 


4. Animprovement in the art of Melting and Fusing Glass; 
and the materials for making and forming glass; Thomas W. 
Dyott, M. D. Philadelphia, October 10. 

(See specification.) 


5. An improvement upon the ordinary Machine for Carding 
Wool; Don Marcus Bacon, October 10. 
(See specification. ) 


6. For the use of Pine Resin as an article of fuel for the 
purpose of heating ovens for the baking of bread, bread stuffs, 
meats, and such other articles of food as may be best cooked by 
baking; also for the purpose of heating hatters’ kettles, used in the 
manufacturing and colouring hats; Richard L. Wood, Philadel- 
phia, October 10. 

The following is the specification. 

“The manner of using the resin, is to break it in small pieces, 
and ignite a sufficient quantity at the entrance of the flues, so con- 
structed as to pass around, and over the top of the ovens used for 
baking, and under and around the kettles used by hatters; adding a 
sufficient quantity, from time to time, to produce the required heat.” 

Remarks.—The foregoing, it is presumed, was suggested by the 
employment of rosin in Dr. Dyott’s glass house, which fact was 
known in Philadelphia. Although the patents were issued on the 
same day, the application for that for fusing glass was antecedent 
to that of Mr. Wood. The pu for which rosin is proposed to 
be used by each, differ specifically, and were not, therefore, consi- 
dered as interfering applications. If the respective patentees can 
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sustain their claim to the use of rosin, it must, of course, be limited 
to the precise uses named by them. 


7. A machine for Thrashing Grain, denominated the “ Ame- 
rican Thrasher;”’ John W. Post, of Philadelphia, and John Ryan, 
of New Baltimore, Virginia, October 10. 

In this machine, there are to be two feeding rollers, into which 
spikes, or teeth, formed of wire, are to be driven: the gudgeons of 
the upper roller work in a groove, to admit of its rising and falling 
with the varying thickness of the straw in feeding. The beating 
cylinder has two or more strips of wood, running its whole length, 
and armed with strips of iron on the edges which beat out the grain; 
there are teeth, in one or more rows, set along these strips, and be- 
hind the beating edges, for the purpose of combing in, between the 
straws, and of thus obviating the difficulties which arise from the 
beaters consisting of a straight edge only. The patentees propose 
sometimes to omit the feeding rollers, and to substitute an arrange- 
ment of slightly projecting spikes in a straight feeding-board. Some 
other miedileatieds are mentioned, as may be seen by the claim, which 
is, “the addition of spikes upon the beating strip attached to the 
cylinder, with the spies standing back, and projecting beyond the 
strips; the application of two of the above —— cylinders, and 
the omission of the curb; the omission of the feeding rollers, and 


the curb, by the application of one of the — cylinders, and an 


arrangement of spikes immediately under the cylinder, in a straight 


feeding-board.” 


8. A machine for Mortising and Tenoning Timber; Wil- 
liam Jackson and J. J. Speed, jr. Speedsville, Tompkins county, 
New York, October 10. 

The general construction of this machine is that of a common saw 
mill in miniature; there being a frame with a carriage on it, upon 
which the piece to be mortised, or tenoned, is tobe secured. There 
is an ingenious, but simple contrivance, for shifting the pieces late- 
rally, so as to adjust them, by bringing the gauge marks to the saw, 
or chisel, A saw is strained in the frame, when tenons are to be 
cut; and this, for mortising, is to be replaced by a chisel. There 
is a slip rail attached to the saw frame, for straining the saw, or 
for adjusting the chisel so as to enter the proper depth. A feeding 
arm causes the carriage to advance, by working on a straight rack. 
The ordinary mode of working the frame, is by a lever, in the man- 
ner of the common pump handle. ‘* The chisels te be used, may 
be the common mortising chisel, the grooved chisel, or the common 
mortising chisel, with a steel spring on the back, having a beard on 
the lower end of the spring next to the chisel, to lift out the core 
or chips.” ‘* What we claim as our invention, is the particular 
construction, as described by us, of the set or gauge for confining 
and regulating the timber. Also the slip rail in the gate, regulating 
the depth of the chisel, and straining the saw, together with the 
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spring chisel before mentioned.” ‘* We also claim as a new appli- 
cation of parts heretofore known and used, the saw gate, balance, 
and lever, as before described.” 


9. An improvement in the Pump for drawing Beer and 
Cider, Soda Water, §c.; Levi Pitkin, Rochester, Monroe 
county, New York, October 11. 

The object proposed, is to get rid of the poisonous matter con- 
tained in the metallic tubes and chambers of the pumps generally 
used. The following is the whole of the specification. 

“ The object of this improvement, is to do away the corroding, 
or peisonous effects of using metallic substances, or materials, in the 
construction of such pumps. The construction of the improved 
pump, is the same as those now in use, the only thing claimed as 
new, being the materials of which this improved beer pump will be 
constructed; which are either lignum vita, ebony, or other suitable 
wood; marble, free, or other stone; stone, or earthenware.” 


10. A triangular measure Ruder for delineating Garments; 
Allen Ward, Philadelphia, October 11. 
(See specification. ) 


11. Improvement in the machine for Sawing Clapboards 
with a circular saw, for which a patent was obtained by Robert 
Eastman and Josiah Jaquith, March 16th, 1820; Jonathan Kid- 
der, Gorham, Cumberland county, Maine, October 11. 

In order to describe these improvements, we must present 
engravings, not only of them, but of the original machine. This 
we shall not now do, but crmeg give the claim of the present 
patentee, reserving a particular description for a future occasion. 
‘+{ claim as improvements upon Eastman & Jaquith’s original 
machine, the two bevel wheels, the rag-wheel, the lever, the hands, 
the moveable pin aforesaid, and nothing more.” 


12. A mode of Covering Buildings; Hazard Knowles, Col- 
chester, New London county, Connecticut, October 11. 

The process is, to nail cloth (hemp cloth being preferred) upon a 
smoothly boarded roof. To cover this cloth with wheat or rye paste 
to fill the pores, and make it smooth, and then to cover the whole 
with ordinary oil paint. 

For information on this subject, our readers are referred to p. 172, 
vol. 1, and p. 345, vol. 4, of this Journal. 


13. A mode of Constructing Doors, to secure buildings 
against cold and storms; Daniel Williams, jr. New London 
county, Connecticut, October 11. 

A groove is made along the under edge of the door, and within 
this a metal plate, or strip, reaching the whole width of the door, is 
hung upon pivots at the ends, so as to close upon the sill, when the 
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door is shut. The particular arrangement cannot well be explained 
in words, and the drawing furnished is not very descriptive. 


14. An improved machine for Cutting Rags for the manu- 
facture of paper; Moses Y. Beach, Springfield, Mass. Oct. 11. 

This machine bears a strong resemblance to some of those used 
for cutting straw. There is a heavy fly-wheel turning on a stout 
iron shaft, the gudgeons of which rest on a strong frame; two or 
more arms project at right angles from the shaft of the wheel, and 
earry knives, or cutters; on the edge of the frame, a cutter is firmly 
fixed, so that the others, in their revolution, pass it, and cut, 
like the blades of shears. There'is a feeding cloth passing round 
rollers, like that in the carding machine: upon this cloth the 
are placed, and carried by proper gearing, between the cutters. By 
altering the gearing, the rags may be cut more or less fine, as they 
may be wanted. 

“The inventor claims as new, the use and application of this ma- 
chine for cutting rags for the manufacture of paper, by means of 
improvements yt ton it to that use; poe in extending the 
horizontal shaft through the axis, so that each end of it rests in the 
strong frame, thereby giving stability and uniformity to the motion 
of the knives; also in the increased power derived from increasing 
the weight and dimensions of the wheel and arms, beyond what has 
heretofore been used or known for any similar operations. Also in 
the use of the arms, one or more proceeding from the horizontal 
shaft, and attached to the balance wheel, or placed at a distance from 
it, as may be preferred; also in the use of the regulating screws 
which hold said knives in their places, and graduate them as required; 
also in all the other particulars above specified, so far as they differ 
from all other machines heretofore known or used.” 


15. Improvement in Window Blinds; John Parkerson, Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts, October 11. 

The plan proposed, is to have two metal pins projecting from each 
end of the slats of which the blind is composed; these pins are to 
pass into holes made in moveable strips, confined within the edges of 
the frame of the blind. These strips are confined in their places, 
and made to traverse up and down, by means of flat disks or wheels, 
of metal, which turn on centre pins, between the sliding strips and 
frame, having each two pins in their peripheries, which pass into 
holes in the sliding strips, in the manner of the pins on the ends of 
the slats. 


16. Fastenings for Bedsteads and other framings, by a mor- 
tise and tenon, called the ‘*‘ Mortise and Wedge dove-tail tenon 
Fastening;’’ William Swift and William Ottivelle, New Bed- 
ford, Massachusetts, October 11. 

The exact construction of these cannot be shown without draw- 
ings: the general principle of their action, is similar to that of some 
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fastenings previously known. Plates are let in and screwed on to 
the posts, and are flush with their surfaces: in these plates are mor- 
tise lin and slots, to admit iron pins, which are let into the ends 
of the rails; there being two in each end, near their upper and lower 
sides. The back parts of the plates are dove-tailed, or wedge shaped, 
and upon these wedge shaped parts, notches upon the ends of the 
pins, bear, and are tightened by being forced down. They are well 
represented in the drawings which accompany the specification; but 
as they will, probably, be found at an early day in most of our hard- 
ware stores, an engraving of them is unnecessary. 


17. For Preparing the Back-lint, or Fibres of Hemp; Abra- 
ham K. Smedes, October 11. 
(See specification.) 


18. A Rotary Steam Engine, for propelling vessels, or ma- 
chinery, or for any purpose to which steam power is applied; 
Stillman Blake, Providence, Rhode Island, October 11. 

(See specification.) 


19. Spinning and Roping Cotton and Wool, by a machine 
called the “Complete Spinner ;” John W. Wheeler, Galway, 
Saratoga county, New York, October 11. 

This is one of the machines commonly called ** Domestic Spin- 
ners;” and is intended to run from eight to about twenty-four spin- 
dies. These are all, of course, modifications of the larger machines 
used in cotton and wool factories. In this instrument, the rims 
of the band wheels are directed to be made of strips of raw hide, 
formed, whilst wet, upon wooden moulds, and allowed there to dr 
and become hard. The collars, or poppet heads, as they are called, 
of the spindles, are directed to be made in a peculiar way, of lea- 
ther, a of horn. A particular mode of tightening the bands is de- 
signated, and there are some other variations in the arrangement of 
the parts. The claims of the patentee, are as follow: 

“1st. The raw-hide rims of the wheels. 

2nd. The manner of placing and applying the friction pulleys, so 
as to produce equality of bands, and diminish friction. 

$d. The particular mode of cetera motion to the spin- 
dies, by arranging, gearing, and banding the wheels, friction pulleys, 
and spindles. 

4th. The peculiar mode of hanging the spindles.” 


20. Improvement in the Revolving Rail, and Round Tenon 
Bedstead; Garret Post, Auburn, Cayuga county, N. Y. Oct. 11. 

Round side and end rails, with ratchet wheels, and clicks, or falls, 
for tightening sacking bottoms, have been patented both in this coun- 
try and in England. The present patent varies the use of round 
rails and tenons, by letting plates of metal into the posts, so as to 
be flush; these plates to have holes in their centres, to receive the 
tenons, and a circle of smaller holes at a sufficient distance from 
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them, to receive the points of bolts, fixed longitudinally in the rails, 
to retain them in their places, when the sacking is strained. It is 
also proposed, sometimes to use the ratchet wheel, cast so as to form 
a cap to the rail, having the tenon cast on to it, and affixed to the 
rail by screws. ‘The rails to be tightened by a lever fitting into a 
hole in the rail, or by taking a hitch with a cord upon one of the 
pins to which the sacking bottom is fastened. The sacking is either 
to have holes worked in it, as usual, to hitch upon pins on the rails, 
or a cord is sewed within the edge of the canvass, and loops left to 
ne over the pins. To — the rails from springing, braces are 
ormed by pieces of plank, placed edgewise, and passing from side 
to side, their ends being hollowed so as to fit the rails, which, cen- 
sequently, retain these stretchers in their places. 


21. An improvement in the machine for Carding, Winding, 
and Making of Hats, or felts; Isaac Sanford, Blockley, Phi- 
ladelphia county, Pennsylvania, Oct. 11. 

There is a curious history attached to this machine, the particu- 
lars of which we cannot give, but will merely state the fact, that it 
has lain dormant for about twenty-nine years, the money having 
been paid into the treasury, on the 22nd of February, 1799; and a 
model having been deposited in the office on the 21st of December, 
in the same year. Since that period, the inventor has been engaged 
in other pursuits, but has, within a few years, again turned his at- 
tention to the subject of this machine, and has taken out his patent. 

We cannot furnish, without engravings, a description which would 
give any adequate idea of the construction of this ingenious instru- 
ment, and we shall, therefore, not attempt it. A number of ma- 
chines, for the same purpose, and having many parts in common, 
have been patented, and suits respecting their validity are now pend- 
ing. The present claim appears as a veteran in the field, so far as 
age is concerned, but in the contest, is a new recruit; should it 
prove a soldier of fortune, its merits shall, hereafter, be made known. 


22. A Machine for Cutling Files, called ‘‘ Hatch’s Improv- 
ed File Cutter;”” John Hatch, Roxbury, Norfolk county, Mass. 
October 11. 

This machine is intended for cutting files entirely by pressure, 
without a blow from a hammer. The whole instrument with its ad- 
justments are necessarily complex; and as the object of cutting files 
YY pressure is novel, the patentee has not thought it necessary to 
claim oa particular part, but has given a description of the whole. 

The file to be cut, is sustained upon a firm bed or anvil, the chi- 
sel, placed at the proper slope, is worked by a toggle joint, and the 
motion is regulated by a heavy fly-wheel. The file to be cut is car- 
ried forward by a screw, moved by a ratchet wheel, the feed of 
which may be regulated. As files are taper, the bed upon which 
the file is cut, is raised or lowered by a sliding piece, which passes 
under it, and which advances with the file. The form of this piece 
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must correspond with that of the file, being in shape exactly its 
reverse; that is, as files are thickest in the middle, this must be thin- 
nest there, and diminish, or increase, exactly in this reversed pro- 


These are the essential features of the machine, but with respect 
to its operation, we have our doubts. File cutting machines have 
been repeatedly made, but we do not know that any of them have 
been found to answer so well as the hand of a clever workman; and 
we know, that most, if not all of them have been abandoned. Two 
difficulties appear to us to present themselves in the action of a ma- 
chine to operate by pressure; the first is, the necessity, and extreme 
difficulty, of making the blanks to be cut, perfectly true, and all 
alike in their relative thicknesses; and without this, the guide can- 
not raise the bed so as to cause the cutter to bear every where with 
equal force. The plan proposed will not obviate this, nor do we 
know of any by which it can be overcome. The second difficulty 
which we apprehend, is in the effect produced by pressure, when 
compared with percussion. We must doubt whether the same kind 
of edge will result from successive cuts by pressure, and by blows; 
this is a point which experience alone can decide, and we should 
like to know the result. 

We could urge other objections, but forbear, and hope that the ex- 
perience of the inventor may convict us of erroc in those already made. 


23. An improved mode of constructing Stereotype Blocks; 
Samuel G. Goodrich, Boston, Massachusetts, October 11. 

This is a very simple and neat contrivance, for fixing stereotype 
plates upon a wooden block. A strip of brass, is firmly screwed on 
one edge of the block, and projects, in two | spore above its side, so 
as to form a lip, to receive one edge of the stereotype plate. A 
notch is cut on the opposite side of the block, to receive, and allow 
play to a moveable lip of brass, which is to confine the other edge 
of the plate. This moveable lip, is perforated with three holes in a 
row, as in the margin. The two outer holes 
have wires soldered into them, which project 
out about two inches, and slip, neatly, into 0 oO O 
corresponding holes in the edge of the block. 
From this same edge, projects a screw, which 
passes through the middle hole; upon this 
screw a nut is fitted, and is turned, first by the fingers, and then by 
a small wrench, so as to cause the projecting lip to embrace the 
plate firmly. A brass plate, the whole length of the block, is screw- 
ed upon its edge, so as to cover the notch of the moveable lip. This 
ey is hollowed at its upper edge, opposite the nut, to allow it to 

turned with facility. 


24. Making Cast Jron Huds (or naves) for wheel carriages; 
William Dickinson, Batavia, Genesee county, New York, Octo- 
ber 11. 
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This hub is cast in five pieces, so formed as to fit together, and 
present a perfect nave, to receive the spokes and axle. 

The patentee describes the whole, but does not specify any par- 
ticular point which he claims. 

Cast iron hubs have been made repeatedly, but it is said that they 
are too hard for the wood. In mill wheels of cast iron, which move 
steadily, spokes of wood will continue to fit well, but in carriages, 
where there are perpetual jolts, the iron has been found to bruise the 
wood, and cause it soon to work loose. Where water insinuates it- 
self into the mortise, so as to rust the iron, this rust acts upon, 
and injures the wooden tenon. We have not had sufficient expe- 
rience of the fact ourselves, but these are the objections urged. 


25. Improved construction of Pipe Boilers for Steam En- 
gines; Alden Potter, New York, October 11. 

The specification is in the following words: 

‘¢ The pipes are made with an elbow, the two arms forming a aot 
angle. The small end of one pipe, is received into the large end of 
another, and the two are held firmly together, by a bolt passing 
lengthwise through one arm of each pipe, the bolt having a nut and 
screw at one end, and a head on the other end.” 

“ Each pipe is raised at one end, so as to elevate, successively, 
every layer, or coil of pipe; thus forming a continued line of pipe, 
of any required length, similar to the worm of a still, but describ- 
ing a square, or parallelogram.” Aupen Potrer. 


The remainder of the patents for October, will appear in the next number. 
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Specification of an apparatus for Saving Heat, in the process of 
Combustion. Patented by Steen AnvERson Bitte, of New York, 
Nov. 8, 1828. 


Tue atmospheric air, necessary for combustion, is generally sup- 
plied by means of the draft, resulting from the rarefaction of the 
air in the fire-place, and, therefore, at the expense of the heat, car- 
ried off by the smoke, or foul air, escaping through the chimney. 
From the specific heat of atmospheric air and steam, at equal tem- 
peratures, estimated by volume, being nearly as 50 to 31, it follows 
that the escape of 50 cubic feet of atmospheric air, at a temperature 
of 212°, will be nearly equal to the escape of 51 cubic feet of steam 
of the same temperature, which proportion is still more increased in 
favour of smoke, on account of the steam and carbonic acid gas 
formed by the combustion; when in addition to this it is considered, 
that the atmospheric air, by an elevation of temperature from $2° to 
212°, only suffers an expansion of about 574 per cent. giving a pres- 
sure upon the square inch (in proportion to the difference in weight 
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of the column of air so heated and kept together in the chimney, 
and the atmospheric air, generally, ) of Yess an half an ounce, upon 
which pressure the natural draft, as it is called, exclusively depends, 
it becomes obvious at what immense expense this natural draft is 
procured, and how very small the mechanical power is, upon which 
the whole operation depends. ‘The undersigned, therefore, proposes 
to substitute a direct application of mechanical power, for producing 
the draft required, caliaietion, at the same time, to a certain ex- 
tent, to prevent the heat of the smoke from escaping. The draft 
he proposes to effect, by the application of one or more suction bel- 
lows, which, at the same time, will enable the operator to give to the 
current of air required, any direction he may desire. In thus suck- 
ing the smoke from the end of a horizontal chimney, which may, as 
well as the bellows, for convenience sake, be placed under ground, 
the smoke will escape through the bellows with as much, and even 
more regularity, than it does in the ordinary way through an upright 
chimney. If to this arrangement be added a system of tubes, en- 
closed in the said horizontal chimney, and so disposed as to com- 
municate with the atmospheric air at the same end of the chimney 
where the smoke escapes, and with the ash-pit at the other end, 
while the ash-pit has no other inlet, itis evident that the atmospheric 
air will enter, and the smoke will escape, in opposite directions, 
which, naturally, will cause an exchange of temperature from the 
extent of surface exposed to the operation of mutual contact; where 
the atmospheric air enters in a cold state, the smoke will escape 
nearly so, and where the smoke rushes from the fire-place in a hot 
state, the air will enter the ash-pit heated nearly to the same degree. 
Thus the greatest portion of the heat of the smoke, otherwise spent, 
may be saved; the operator will be unrestrained in the construction 
of his fire-place; he will have it in his power to effect a perfect com- 
bustion, and to distribute the fire and heat as he may deem expe- 
dient.. The anthracite coals, which cannot stand the blast of cold 
air, will be very eligible under a draft of heated air; the upright 
chimnies, so disfiguring to steam boats in particular, may be dis- 
pensed with, and the foul air let out at any convenient place, at a 
very reduced temperature. In high pressure steam engines, a simi- 
lar advantage may be taken from the heat of the steam, altogether 
lost in the ordinary way of letting it out. ‘The power required for 
working the bellows, will, from what has been stated above, be very 
inconsiderable. It must be borne in mind, that the bellows are not 
intended to compress the air, as in a furnace or forge, to produce 
intensity of heat, but their object, in the present instance, is barely 
to imitate the common draft; a mere fanning, or moving of one co- 
Jumn of air in its own medium, succeeded by another column, with- 
out any effort or attempt whatever at compression; hence, no par- 
ticular strength is required in the bellows, nor any tightness, that 
might cause friction; a revolving fan in a circular box, like a shal- 
low vat, but of large diameter, will, in the opinion of the under- 
signed, be the best adapted form for the purpose, sucking the smoke 
from an opening behind the fan, on the revolving and hollow draft, 
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and pushing the smoke before it through a similar opening in the 
shaft, serving as the inlet, and the top part of it as the outlet, of the 
smoke, separated by a partition in the shaft, while two slides in the 
box, placed opposite to one another in the same vertical plane, alter- 
nately divide the box, for suction and discharge of the smoke in 
question. These slides are moved by cranks, in such a way that 
both close in to the revolving shaft when the fan is in a rectangular 
position to them; after which, the one in the way of the fan recedes 

radually, allowing the fan to pass, and this done, it resumes again 
its former position, by the time the fan arrives at the opposite rec- 
tangular position, and so on alternately. The undersigned claims 
thus, as his invention, by the application of smoke sucking bellows, 
in effecting the draft necessary for combustion, so to direct the cur- 
rent of air as to cause a great portion of the heat of the smoke to be 
absorbed by the air in its passage to the fire-place, from the extent 
of surface exposed to the operation of mutual contact, while the 
air and smoke are made to move in opposite directions. 

Sreen A. Biwe. 


Specification of an improvement in the art of preparing the Back- 
lint, or Fibres of Hemp, for manufacturing purposes. Patented 
by Apranam K, Smenes, of Lexington, Kentucky, October 11, 
1828. 


Arrer separating the back-lint, or fibres, from the wood, or bul- 
len, of the stalk, in an unrotted state, which may be done by hand, 
but more advantageously by machinery now used for that purpose, 
the hemp lint, or fibres, or back, to preserve it from tangling, should 
be loosely twisted, or tied into bundles of a size convenient for 
handling. It should then be immersed in water, where it should 
remain until the epidermis, or thin outer membrane shall be destroy- 
ed, and until the vesicular or cellular substance which unites the 
longitudinal fibres, or a part of it, is also destroyed. The back- 
lint, or fibres, may be immersed in water retained in vats, ponds, 
cisterns, or other convenient receptacles, or in running streams. 

The time required for the preparation or completion of the pro- 
cess, depends, somewhat, on the temperature of the water; a con- 
siderable advantage results from heating the water, thereby facili- 
tating the operation. When the water is confined in cisterns, or 
otherwise, from two to six days will be sufficient for the purpose of 
destroying the epidermis and part of the cellular substance, which 
may be ascertained by its becoming loose and slippery to the touch. 

The hemp should then be withdrawn, and dried in the common 
air, or by fire. Let it then be run through the break again, which 
softens it, and disengages whatever particles of wood or bullen may 
remain attached to it, and also the cellular substance and epidermis, 
that may have dried upon it. Itmay then be applied to the scutcher, 
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or hacked, which frees it from all the tow and dust, and leaves it in 
a proper state for market, or use. 

The great advantage resulting from the foregoing process, arises 
out of the ease and facility with which large portions of hemp can 
be prepared in a small space, and in a manner equal, if not supe- 
rior, to that which is water rotted on the wood or bullen, and in a 
great measure, removing the difficulties arising from the unhealthy 
and offensive effluvia growing out of the decomposition of vegetable 
matter. ApranaM K. Smepes. 


Specification of an improvement in the mode of operating the rotary 
Steam Engine for Propelling Vessels, or Machinery, or for any 
purpose to which steam power is applied, by the application of 
steam to mercury. Patented by Stitumay Brake, Providence, 
Rhode Island, October 11, 1828. 


A sucker wheel is constructed, similar to the common bucket 
water wheel, and either solid, or close, so as to exclude any sur- 
rounding fluid from the inside. ‘This wheel is made of iron, or any 
other strong material. 

The wheel is enclosed within a cylindrical box or shell, which is 


air-tight, and sufficient! y large to leave a small space between it and 
’ 


the surface of the wheel, for purposes hereinafter mentioned. This 
box is also to be made of iron, or some other strong material, in two 
or more parts, and secured together by bolts. 

Into this box, a steam pipe is introduced, and passes down be- 
tween the wheel and shell, terminating nearly under the centre of 
the wheel. 

From the upper part of the box, an abduction pipe leads to a con- 
denser, where the steam, after having performed its office as below 
described, is condensed, and leaves nearly a vacuum in the upper 
part of the cavity between the wheel and box, allowing the wheel to 
act more advantageously than it otherwise would. 

The machine thus constructed, the space or cavity between the 
wheel and box, is filled with mercury nearly as high as the centre 
of the wheel. ‘The steamis injected into the mercury, through the 
steam pipe, and immediately rises into the buckets, nearly under 
the centre of the wheel, and displaces a portion of the mercury. 

The buckets, on one side of the centre of gravity of the wheel, 
being “sane filled, or partly filled with steam, its buoyancy 
gives motion to the wheel, and the power afforded is in proportion 
as the weight of the mercury displaced, exceeds that of the steam 
employed. 

Motion is communicated to machinery, or to whatever steam 
power is applied, by passing the shaft of the wheel through an ac- 
curately fitted bearing, in the end of the box or shell. 

It is intended that the buckets be filled about one-third part full of 
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steam at first, and as they ascend, the pressure upon the steam is 
gradually diminished; it, consequently, expands, and, at the sur- 
face, occupies the whole space within the buckets, to the entire ex- 
clusion of the mercury, and affording a proportionable increase of 
power. Srittman Braker. 


Remarks by the Editor—We have, repeatedly, made known our 
views respecting the inefficiency of all the rotary steam engines 
hitherto made, and, we apprehend, that the present attempt will not 
cause us to relax in its favour. A vast power will be required, to 
force the iron buckets to wade through so dense a fluid as mercury: 
in doing this, we suspect more power will be lost than that from the 
friction of the piston, and all the other parts of the ordinary engine. 
Highly elastic steam must be used; for should the wheel be six feet 
in diameter, more than the pressure of an atmosphere will be re- 
quired to cause the steam to issue from the induction pipe. 

A condenser is proposed to be used: there must, of course, be an 
air-pump, or the condenser will not operate; as no particular plan 
is given, this, we suppose, is to be constructed in the ordinary way. 


Specification of an improvement in the art of Melting and Fusing 
Glass, and the materials for making and forming glass. Patented 
by Tuomas W. Dyort, M. D. Philadelphia, October 10, 1828. 


Tue discovery and improvement consists in using the resin of pine, 
commonly called rosin, as fuel, either alone, or together with other 
fuel, for the melting and fusing glass, and the materials for making 
and forming glass. 

The advantages of the improvement consists—in the economy of 
time, in bringing on a melt, two or three hours sooner than can be 
obtained with wood; in the greater certainty of the quality of the 
glass; the bache, or composing materials, being frequently subjected 
to a strong heat by a wood fire, yet, in consequence of the quality 
of the wood, not strong enough to fuses no heat applied afterwards, 
will make the glass of good quality, although it may be melted, the 
salt and pearl ashes being decomposed before the fusing point of 
heat is brought on. By the use of rosin, this difficulty is obviated, 
the quality of the fuel being always the same, and unaffected by a 
damp atmosphere.—In the greater economy of the materials; the 
pots containing them being frequently broken, and the metal run- 
ning into the furnace, mixes with the coals and ashes, and becomes 
black, of less strength, and fifty per centum less in value. In the 
use of rosin, the glass subjected to such accident, will run out 
nearly clear, and be as strong as at first—In a great economy 
in the cost of fuel, saved principally in the difference of labour in 
sawing, splitting, oven drying, and preparing the wood; and in the 
difference of freight and hauling for the rosin; and in the greater 
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security of the works; the quantities of wood necessarily collected 
being exposed to accidents by fire, to which the rosin will not be 
liable. Tuomas W. Dyorr. 


Specification of an improvement upon the ordinary Machine for Card- 
ing Wool. Patented by Dox Marcus Bacon, Huntington, Penn- 
sylvania, Oct. 10, 1828. 


My improvement upon the machine for carding wool, consists in 
raising the main cylinder of the carding machine, about fourteen 
inches above the frame, so that a larger portion of its surface may 
be made to act upon the small ylides In the ordinary machine, 
there are three or four workers, and two strippers: by my improve- 
ment, I usually employ seven workers, and three strippers. ‘The 
seven workers are operated upon by two separate bands or cords, 
from the same whorl, on the doffer shaft. By this arrangement, 
three or four of them may, at any time, be stopped, when it is in- 
tended to run the wool twice through; or by running the whole 
number, the work may be completed at one operation. What | 
claim as my invention is the employment of the additional workers 
and strippers. Don M. Bacon. 


Specification of a Triangular Measure-case Ruler, for delineating 
garments with, or by. Patented by Atten Wann, Philadelphia, 
October 11, 1828. 


To make a triangular measure-case ruler, for delineating garments, 
I first procure three strips of tin or other metal plates, with which 
I form a triangular tube, having the edges of the metal strips turned 
outside, forming a trough or groove of each strip. I next proceed 
to solder the three troughs, or grooves, together, which, of course, 
forms a triangular tube, with the ee om or grooves outwards. | 
next prepare each side of the triangle for receiving the scales which 
are to be used therein, by regulating the depth of the groove or 
trough to the thickness of the scales, and by marking on each side 
of the triangular tube, some peculiar mark, such as is used in music 
to denote tunes, flats, sharps, &c.—any character will do to know 
the scales apart by. I have used a sharp to designate the scale o/ 
lengths, or heights, of each customer, and have marked the charac- 
ter on the side where the length scale belongs; and on the second 
side, I have marked the character of a Ja, or, in other words, a hol- 
low square, which denotes the waist scale; lastly, | have marked 
the third side of the triangular tube with the character of a natural, 
which denotes the breast scale; and into these three grooves I slide 
each respective scale, accgrding to the height and thickness of each 
customer. [ also make some triangular measure-case rulers for de 
lineating garments by, of wood, which answer the same purpose, 
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but are not so durable. To make a wooden triangular measure-case 
ruler for delineating garments with, I take a piece of wood, about 
two feet long and two inches square, of which I form a triangular 
ruler; in each side of which I plough a dove-tail groove for the 
scales to slide in. I then put a band of wood or metal round each 
end, for the twofold or double purpose of holding the marks or cha- 
racters of each scale, and for a supporter of a wedge with which the 
scales must be secured, to keep them from sliding back and forth. 
ALLEN Warp. 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE. 


Report to the Board of Managers on the Fifth Annual Exhibition. 


To the Board of Managers of the Franklin Institute of the State of 
Pennsylvania, for the promotion of the Mechanic Arts, the Com- 
mittee on Premiums and Exhibitions beg leave respectfully to 
report:— 


Tue fifth annual exhibition of the Franklin Institute, was held in 
pursuance of notice, at the Masonic Hall, on the 8th, 9th, 10th, and 
11th days of October, at which time the committee were much grati- 
fied to And a rich and varied collection of the products of American 
skill and ingenuity. The articles presented were not so numerous 
as at the exhibition in 1826, but displayed, generally, an improve- 
ment in style and workmanship, highly creditable to our workmen, 
and afforded a reasonable hope, that in a few years the advanced 
state of knowledge, will place the mechanical productions of Ame- 
rica, not only beyond the competition of foreigners in our own 
market, but enable us to enter into a fair competition with them in 
other countries. Of the 45 premiums offered by the Institute, 20 
were claimed by one or more competitors, of which three remain 
under advisement, and 9 were awarded by the committee to success- 
ful competitors. Of the remainder, several were withheld, because 
the condition of the proposal was not adhered to. 

Premium No. 4—For the best specimen of Annealed Cast Iron, 
is awarded to Seth Boyden, of Newark, New Jersey, for specimen 
No. 163, being an assortment of buckles, bits, and other castings, 
remarkable for their smoothness and malleability. 

This is the first attempt in this country to anneal cast iron for gene- 
ral purposes, that has come under the knowledge of the committee, 
and the success attending it, fully entitles the maker to the silver 
medal. 

Premium No. 12—To the inventor of the best constructed Fur- 
nace and Boiler, superior to any now in use, for consuming anthra- 
cite in generating steam. This premium has been claimed, but the 
award is still under advisement. 

Premium No. 13—To the maker of the best Fire Bricks. The 
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award of this premium is left open, in accordance with the terms of 
the proposal, until the samples shall be sufficiently tested. 

Premium No. 14—To the maker of the best Currying Knives, 
equal to the best now in use. This premium was claimed by two 
competitors, each furnished with very satisfactory certificates, as to 
the quality of their knives. John Shugart & Co. of Chambersburg, 
and Jacob Barrick, of the same place. As curriers’ knives are imple- 
ments which require a peculiar temper, very difficult to attain, and 
which can only be judged of by experiment, your committee accept 
the suggestion of the judges, and suspend the award of the premium 
until the knives can be fairly tested and compared, by a special 
committee, appointed for that purpose. As soon as their report is 
received, it shall be made known. 

Premium No. 16—For the best specimen of Japanned Waiters 
or Trays, made and japanned in Pennsylvania, is awarded to John 
V. Blackmore, of Philadelphia, for specimens Nos. 71 and 72, being 
two dozen of waiters made by him, of a quality not inferior to the 
imported. ‘The committee regret that the specimens presented by 
William Nash, of Philadelphia, were deposited too late to be referred 
to the judges; they could not, therefore, enter into competition with 
the above. 

Premium No. 17—To the maker of the best Surveyor’s Instru- 
ment, is awarded to Stancliff & Draper, of Philadelphia, for speci- 
men No. 316, being an engineer’s level, provided with Mr. William 
Strickland’s divided horizontal circle. This instrument is remarka- 


ble for the beauty of its workmanship, and the accuracy with which it 
is divided, and fully entitles its ingenious makers to the silver medal. 

Premium No. 20—For the best Porcelain made in the United 
States, gilt, painted, and _- one hundred pieces must be ex- 


hibited;”’ is awarded to William E. Tucker, of Philadelphia, for 
specimen No. 253, being an assortment of porcelain, of first and se- 
cond choice. 

In awarding this premium, the committee feel pleasure in noticing 
the great at ga which has taken place in the manufacture of 
this beautiful and interesting product. The judges report that they 
have compared the sample, called technically ‘* first choice,” with 
the best specimens of French China, and found it superior in white- 
ness, and the gilding well done. The same remark applies to the 
painting, with some exceptions; this part of the process being still 
susceptible of some improvement. ‘The committee recommend this 
‘¢ first choice” to the public as of a quality not easily to be surpassed ; 
and award to the maker the silver ma 

Premium No. 27—-For thie best specimen of Stair Carpeting, in 
imitation of Venetian, is awarded to James B. M‘Fee, of Philadel- 
phia, for specimens No. 96 and 97, two pieces stair and entry car- 
pet, which reflect great credit on the maker. 

Premium No. 29—To the maker of the best specimen of Cali- 
coes or Prints, for ladies’ dresses, made in the United States, is 
awarded to the Merrimac Manufacturing Company, for specimen 
No. 149. Prints were deposited, also, by the ‘Taunton Manufac 
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turing Company, and from the Warren Factory, near Baltimore; 
the latter low priced goods. It is but justice to all parties, to state, 
that the judges remarked the great improvement that had taken 
place in printed goods since the last exhibition. They had great 
difficulty in deciding whether the Merrimac or Taunton goods, 
should have the preference, both being well executed, and of bril- 
liant colours. After some hesitation, they awarded to the Merrimac 
Company the silver medal. 

Premium No. 85—TYo the maker of the best Sofa, is awarded to 
Anthony G. Quervelle, for specimen No. 55, being the most com- 
plete and best finished of any exhibited. 

Premium No. 37—To the maker of the best Chairs, one dozen 
to be exhibited; is awarded to William Hancock, of Boston, for 
specimen No. 35, being one dozen mahogany chairs, well framed and 
finished; remarkable for the excellence of the carving, which was 
clean, bold, and in good taste. 

Premium No. 45—To the pupil of the High School who shall 
execute and exhibit the best specimen of perspective drawing from 
machinery; is awarded to Robert P. Warner, for specimen 282; 
being a drawing of an air-pump, the best exhibited. 

In addition to the premiums awarded to those competitors who 
claimed, under the proposal issued by the Institute, your commit- 
tee, in pursuance of authority to grant premiums and special notices 
to such specimens exhibited, as may be worthy of most compliment, 
either for excellence of workmanship, or ingenuity, or other peculiar 
circumstances, have awarded: 

To James Devoe, of Kensington, a silver medal for two models 
of steam engipes, made by him. ‘The maker of these models isa 
lad, apprentice to John Walcham of Globe Mill Factory, and they 
were made at his leisure hours. ‘The committee have not awarded 
this premium with any view to the intrinsic merit of the work; but 
they deem it within the province of the Franklin Institute, to en- 
courage and reward examples of industry, perseverance, or ingenuity, 
among our rising mechanics. ‘These models evinced a talent un- 
common in so young a lad. 

To 8S. P. Wetherill & Co. Philadelphia, for two pigs of lead; be- 
ing a part of 1000 pigs, the product of their Perkiomen mines, sinelt- 
ed by them. The quality of this lead has been fairly tested by be- 
ing manufactured into white lead. After a series of years of 
expensive and fruitless attempts to smelt this ore, these gentlemen 
have at last succeeded in rendering available, another product from 
the inexhaustible mineral resources of Pennsylvania. A silver 
medal is awarded. 

The committee also award the silver medal to Wm. & T. H. Day, 
of Philadelphia, for specimens 14, being an assortment of door locks. 
These locks, of which the makers are, also, the inventors, were good 
and well finished, displaying much ingenuity in their construction; 
all of them were safety locks, presenting almost insurmountable 
obstacles to the pick-locks: a particular description will be given in 
the detailed report of the exhibition. 
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Ten pieces of Flannel were presented from the Yantic Factory, 
Connecticut. The judges reported them to be of a very superior 
quality, and the committee adopt their suggestion, and award to the 
maker, a silver medal. 

To Lloyd Mifflin, for No. 201, hearth rugs wove by him. ‘These 
rugs were the first es of machinery, invented by him, entire- 
ly upon new — es. The rugs were well made and substantial, 
and bid fair to rival the best imported article. ‘The silver medal is 
awarded. 

To Messrs. Terhooven, for a sample of pins, made and presented 
by them; the pins were, in most part, of excellent quality, and re- 
flect much credit on the makers. For the intreduction of this useful 
and important branch of manufacture, the committee award the 
silver medal. 

Marble mantels from the manufactories of Tennant & Highlands, 
P. Fritz, J. Struthers, and S. & J. Jardin, fully sustaining the high re- 

tation of Philadelphia workmanship, were presented. ‘Those from 

ennant & Highlands, were much admired for the taste of the de- 
sign, and pleasing appearance. ‘Those of American and foreign, 
and American marble, made by P. Fritz, were adjudged to be the 
best in point of workmanship. The next best, a pair of American 
and foreign, by J. Struthers. Honorary mention was awarded. 

The Franklin Institute has never been favoured with a more 
splendid display of pianos, than at this exhibition. Thirteen were 
presented from E. Pommer, C. F. L. Albright, J.J. Meckley, Loud 


& Brothers, S. Sweitzer, and Myers, of Philadelphia, Curtis 
& Gilbert, and A. Babcock, of Boston. As ne premium was offered 
for pianos, cregng at this exhibition, the ome forbear, at 


present, making any distinction; but in their detailed” report, to be 
presented in a few days, a description of each, with their merits, 
may be expected. 

To Stanley & Co. of Baltimore, an honorary mention is awarded, 
for 3 pieces mixed sattinets; these goods were of very superior 
quality, and would have received the premium, had the conditions 
of the proposal been complied with. 

To James B. M‘Fee and Groves & Fleming, of Philadelphia, 
an honorary mention is awarded, for their excellent samples of tick- 
ing; both very superior articles. 

Honorary mention is also awarded to Clapp, Leicester, Mass. 
for 4 pieces mixed cloths, of excellent quality for the price, and to 
James M. Robbins, of Watertown, and Sheppard’s woollen manu- 
factory, Northampton, for 4 pieces blue, and 4 pieces black broad- 
cloth, being the best exhibited. These cloths were not entitled to 
the premium, by the terms offered, there being a standing rule of 
the Institute, that no premium will be awarded, unless they are su- 
perior to any that have been heretofore presented. These cloths 
are represented by the judges, to be well made and substantial, of 
good fast colour, and handsomely dressed. It is but justice to re- 
mark, that the cloths heretofore exhibited, were sold at 10 and 11 
dollars, while the above 8 pieces were offered at 7 dollars. 
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Honorary mention is also awarded to Magee & Tabor, fora set of 
gig harness, made by them, of splendid workmanship, unequalled 
by any the judges had ever seen. ‘These gentlemen obtained a pre- 
mium last year. Also, to Leadbeater & Sons, for a splendid hang- 
ing astral lamp, with four burners; a specimen of work highly credita- 
ble to them. The committee regret these gentlemen did not make 
it of a size to claim the premium, which the quality of the work 
would have entitled them to do. 

The committee further award honorary mention, to William Row- 
land, of Philadelphia, for his very superior mill, pit, and cross cut 
saws, of excellent quality, well ground and finished. 

The committee further beg leave, especially, to notice the Phar- 
maceutical preparations of G. W. Carpenter, whose improvements 
in the science of pharmacy, reflect great credit on him, and have 
proved highly useful to the public. 

Also, the chemical preparations and colours from the Maryland 
Chemical Company, to whom our manufacturers are much indebted, 
for relieving them from a dependence on the importers, for articles 
which are indispensable. ‘The bleaching salts was remarked as be- 
ing of excellent quality, and preferred, by many, to the celebrated 
bleaching salt of Tennant, of Glasgow. Also, carbonate of magne- 
sia, and calcined magnesia, made from the purest sulphate of mag- 
nesia, washed by steam, appeared nearly chemically pure; and many 
other specimens of equal quality. 

Cast Iron Medals, from Jones, Keim & Co. Windsor Furnace, 
near Hamburg, Penn.; the most perfect specimens of castings known 
of this country’s production, and rivalling the most splendid Berlin 
medals. 

Fancy articles, from William Tait, Philadelphia, and Water Co- 
lours, from George C. Osborne, of Philadelphia, evinced much im- 
provement in both branches of manufacture, and were highly credita- 
ble. 

Of the Sole Leather, from Ashburner & Son, and W. & I. Prit- 
chett, the committee take much pleasure in stating, that they were 
judged to be of the best of the kind, and fully sustain the character 
so long held by the Philadelphia tanners. 

The committee would further particularly notice, Grates, from 
Lloyd & Son, Jackson, and Mifflin, all of which were 
well wide and of good workmanship. The design of No. 132, from 
Llioyd’s, was particularly pleasing. 

Brass Hinges, &c. from William Garret, were adjudged well 
finished, and creditable articles. 

The committee cannot close this report without tendering their 
thanks to the gentlemen who so ably fulfilled the arduous duties of 
the committee of arrangement. To them the Institute and public are 
indebted, for the splendid exhibition they have just witnessed; and 
to them much praise is due for the neat and careful manner in which 
the articles were displayed. 

In closing the report of the Filth Exhibition, the committee must 
again throw themselves on the indulgence of the public, to pardon 
any errors into which they may have fallen. If any injustice has 
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been done, they feel confident it will be attributed to causes without 
their control. The constant aim of the committee has been, equal 
justice and impartiality to all. They are aware that many articles, 
deserving special notice, have been omitted in this preliminary re- 
port. Respecting such they give the assurance, that in a few days, 
they will present a detailed report of all which were exhibited, with 
their respective merits. 

Saumet V. Merrick, 

James Rona.pson, 

Tuos. FLercuen, 

Apam Ramace, 

M. W. Bavowiy, 

M. D. Lewis, 

Isatan Lukens, 

Cunistian Goprecut, 

Committee on Premiums and Exhibitions. 


Observations on the comparative difference in the effective power of 
Steam, as applied to the Rotary, and Reciprocating Engine. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE FRANKLIN JOURNAL. 
Sir,—Having often enquired the difference in effect between a 


an hee r= aya and a rotary one, without being satisfactorily 
answered, I lately endeavoured to solve the problem myself. I have 


sent you the result of my labour: should 4 | method of calculation 


be obscure, and the conclusion erroneous, | need only put you in 
mind, that you have promised to destroy, to correct, or to expunge, 
with tenderness, the communications of those who are less accus- 
tomed to handle a pen, than a Hammer. 


A reciprocating steam en- 
gine, whose cylinder is 2 feet 
ong and one foot in diameter, 
will describe, by its crank, a 
circle 2 feet in diameter, which 
will require a double stroke of 
the piston, and so consume a 
column of steam 4 feet long 
and one foot in diameter; but 
the whole power of the steam 
will only be exerted at two 
points in the circle, viz. at A 
and B, and as the crank recedes 
from these, the power decreas- 
es tillit reaches C, C, the dead 
points, where the steam is al- 
together of no avail; and on 
the contrary, as it approaches 
A, B, the power increases till 
it arrives at its maximum, at 
those places. Now let us sup 
pose the circle divided as in 
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the diagram, then each figure will express the power of the engine 
at the time the crank is opposite to it: so, also, would the gross 
amount of all the figures united, express the power of the engine, 
during one revolution of the crank, or a double stroke of the pis- 
ton: may we not state it thus? 

Power 200 (the amount of figures) produced by a column of steam 
4 feet by 1 foot. 

Now suppose a rotative engine of the same diameter as the circle 
which the crank above, describes, (viz. 2 feet) and the area of whose 
piston ts the same as the one above-mentioned; then, (leaving friction, 
&c. &c. out of the question) the force of such an engine would be 
the same in all points of the circle, as the reciprocating one at A 
and B; consequently, each figure would represent 10, and the whole 
united, 400, or just double the power produced by the reciprocating 
engine. 

But then the quantity of steam consumed by the latter, will be 
considerably more than the former, viz. a celumn of steam 6.2832 
the circumference by 1 foot: the account will then stand thus, the 

Reciprocating engine, power 200, steam 4. 

Rotary do. power 400, steam 6.2832. 
then if 6.2832, the steam consumed in the rotary, produce power 
400, what will 4, the steam used in the reciprocating one, produce? 
the answer is, 254; so that, if this calculation be not visionary, a 
rotative engine is to a reciprocating one, the quantity of steam con- 
sumed being equal, as 254 is to 200, or one-fourth more effective. 

New York, October 21, 1828. 


Remarks by the Editor.—The practical difficulties which have at- 
tended every plan hitherto attempted for constructing a —_ en- 


gine, seem to us to render any comparison between it and the 
reciprocating, a task of no easy performance. Which of the nume- 
rous rotary engines shall we adopt, as the subject for comparison? 
In some of them, condensation has been attempted; in others, the 
high pressure principle, without condensation, has been essayed; in 
all céim the difficulties of packing, of constructing the valves, of 
letting the steam on and off, ke. &c. are sources of immense loss of 
power. The fact is, that a good rotary engine, or even one whose 
power can be calculated, is, in our opinion, a mere theoretical being, 
whilst the reciprocating can be correctly estimated. In a rotary 
engine, the steam is never cut off; in the reciprocating, it may, and 
ought to be, cut off long before the stroke of the piston is completed, 
depending upon the elasticity of the steam employed. These are 
mere hints, but we can give no more, as the subject would demand 
more time and space, than we have to spare. 
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Remarks on the article upon Perpetual Motion, in the last number of 
the Franklin Journal, by a Correspondent. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE FRANKLIN JOURNAL. 


Sir,—I have been much gratified by the article in your Journal 
for November, on Perpetual Motion, because the information there 
= of some of the most plausible schemes for producing it, is, I 

ink, equally with the demonstration of their futility, calculated to 
awake many active and ingenious minds from their day dreams, 
which, however, if they did not cause much loss of money or valua- 
ble time in the pursuit of an ignis fatuus, might be an innocent, and 
not always profitless amusement. 

Great credit is often claimed for our countrymen’s alleged su- 
perior ingenuity and inventive powers. I am not disposed to dis- 
pute the claim: it is at once accounted for in the peculiar circum- 
stances of a new and thinly settled country, where every farmer is 
urged, by necessity, to contrivance for the supply of constantly re- 
curring wants. is evidently conduces to form that character for 
acuteness and ingenuity, among our yeomanry, which would be sel- 
dom found on the farms, if in the workshops, of Europe. But that 
scientific and practical knowledge of mechanics, which is essential 
to the invention of a good machine, is equally rare among us. 
These two causes, both operate to produce, and are manifest in, the 
multifarious inventions and machines that crowd the shelves, and the 
records, of the patent office; and in the inquiry, why so very few ot 
them, though new to the patentee, are, in reality, original and valua- 
ble, we shall, probably, find little to gratify our national pride; for 
I believe it must be allowed, that most of them evince a deficiency 
of mechanical science, or an ignorance of the progress made in it. 

I desire not to depreciate the character of our nation for natural 
or acquired talent, but to show the need there is for more full an« 
correct information to direct it usefully in the department of me- 
chanics; and I believe the exhibition you have given of the futile 
attempts to produce a perpetual motion, will be useful as a corrective 
of the evil I have alluded to, and that it might be profitably extended 
to other subjects. 

But even the pursuit after perpetual motion, hopeless as it is, may 
not be considered entirely vain. As an exercise of the mind and 
of the inventive faculties, it is not useless, as it may, occasionally, 
lead to useful modifications of machinery. As an instance of this, 
I here submit to you, a plan suggested by an ingenious friend of 
mine, several years ago, for projecting levers from the centre and 
on one side of wheels, which was new to me, and if so to you, may 
be considered worth insertion in the Journal, as an appendix to your 
remarks on perpetual motion. : 

The diagrams annexed, exhibit the plan, and need little explana- 
tion. 
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Fig. 1. 


Fig. 1. is a perpendicular view. A, A, are two vertical wheels, 
placed diagonally, and revolving on the axes X, X. The levers or 
arms B, B, and C, C, are hinged at the peripheries of the wheels, 
and are jointed near their centres. By rotation of the wheels, the 
arms B, B, are projected from the centre of motion, while the arms 
C, C, are drawn in. 


It is plain, that a series of arms, as shown in the horizontal view 
of one of the wheels, Fig. 2, will produce an eccentric motion, 
causing the weights at their ends, apparently, to are grange 3 on 
the side B. It is obvious, also, that a ring attached to the joints of 
the arms, would form an eccentric, applicable, perhaps, to some useful 
mechanical purpose. Bexipor. 

November 15, 1828. 
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Notice respecting Steam Carriages. By the Evrror. 


WE have several times adverted to the subject of steam carriages, 
and have ever expressed the opinion that, upon ordinary roads, they 
will not be made to fulfil the conditions required, for the conveyance 
of prmerents, or the transportation of goods. For the convenient 
and safe application of steam power, a degree of uniformity of mo- 
tion is requisite, which we think it impossible to obtain, where there 
are considerable ascents and descents, stones, ruts, and other ob- 
structions. We have inserted from the English Journals, several 
notices of attempts to overcome these difficulties, and we have con- 
tinued to seek for all the intelligence that has been published upan 
the subject; but the articles which have come under our notice, have 
been so contradictory, that we were only likely to mislead our read- 
ers by their insertion. Of late, Gurney’s steam carriage appears to 
have taken the lead, in arresting public attention, and some of the 
journalists have spoken of it as completely successful, whilst others 

ave represented it as an experiment altogether unpromising in its 
character. In the London Journal of Arts and Sciences, the editors, 
Messrs. Newton and Partington, say, ** to several inquiries as to the 
progress of the steam coach, we are compelled to reply, that there 

as not yet been any carriage exhibited, either publicly, or privately, 
which warrants us in saying that the object is likely to be effected.” 
The proprietors, however, if we credit the representations published 
by them, or their friends, appear quite confident of success, and, 
indeed, claim to have already succeeded. 

We have been presented by Turner Camac, Esq. of Philadelphia, 
with a large geometrical drawing of this carriage, (Gurney’s) in plan 
and section. This drawing was brought over by Lieut. Col. Camac 
of the British army, a brother to the first named gentleman. We 
have conversed with the colonel, who had ridden a considerable dis- 
tance in Gurney’s carriage. This trial coach was sufficiently large 
to carry six passengers inside; besides these, there were eight per- 
sons on the outside; two of whom were employed in the management 
of the vehicle, the others were passengers. ‘The general impres- 
sions of Colonel Camac, as regards the coach, are favourable, but 
he apprehends that the obstructions from rough, or deep roads, and 
steep ascents, will with difficulty be overcome, although on level 
and good roads, the travelling was pleasant and rapid. 

In public trials of this description, it is not the wish, nor is it the 
business, of projectors, to be defeated in what they attempt, and the 
experiments are, therefore, made in the most favourable situations, 
where apparent perfect success is well calculated to lead a very large 
majority of the spectators into error; and this we apprehend has been 
the case in the present instance. 

Much skill has, of course, been employed in the structure, as it 
has been long in hand, and under the direction of men of ingenuity, 
who have profited by their own observations, and those of others, as 
successive difficulties have been encountered. We do not, however, 
in the present state of our knowledge, think it necessary to give an 
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engraved representation of the engine and carriage. When it shall 
have carried passengers, in successive trips, on a route of twenty 
miles, where the usual varieties of hill and dale must have been en- 
countered, its structure and merits shall be fully exhibited. _ 

We will, at present, briefly remark, that the two steam cylinders, 
which work two cranks on the axle of the hind wheels, are placed 
under the fore part of the carriage; the boiler, which is tubular, is in 
the boot, behind, and is encased in such a way as to radiate but lit- 
tle heat; there is a tank below the carriage, for containing a supply 
of water; there are six wheels, the two foremost being turned by a 
handle, under the management of the guide, to direct the carriage. 
As a chimney of sufficient height, to procure the requisite draft, 
could not be used, a blower, or fan, with revolving vanes, is em- 
ployed. To aid in ascending hills, there are propellers, which are 
to operate like poles in propelling a boat; and there is a drag, or 
brake, to regulate the velocity, in descending. 


On Colouring Engravings, and on Coloured Inks. 


TRANSLATED FOR THE FRANKLIN JOURNAL, 
[From the Journal des Connoisance Usuelles. | 

Tue art of colouring engravings, is very easily acquired, and can 
be practised by persons who are unacquainted with drawing. Only 
so much skill is necessary, in the commencement, as shall suffice 
for the imitation of seal estdlilen and a little practice will then 
give facility of execution, and improve the taste. As this art is 
very amusing to children, and furnishes an agreeable occupation 
to females, we extract from the Encyclopedia Moderne, some direc- 
tions for its performance. 

The colouring of books of engravings, and of those which orna- 
ment the volumes in our libraries, are usually executed by women; 
it consists in giving, by means of the pencil, that colouring to 
printed engravings, which shall correspond with the native hues of 
the objects represented. ‘This art has, in modern times, arrived at 
great perfection, as may be seen in various beautiful collections of 
flowers and plants, which have been presented to us by those who 
have attained the greatest skill in this department. The magnificent 
collection of roses by Redouté; the medical Flora of the Antilles 
by Décourtils, and many others, might be cited as examples. 

This colouring is a kind of bodiless painting, or rather of washed 
drawing; the tints employed, ought to be transparent, and thin; 
these which have the me body, are, therefore, chosen; or rather 
colours are preferred, which are without any, as those which are ob- 
tained from flowers, and which are found to be the most suitable for 
this kind of work. When it is necessary to take such as are more 
gross, they are repeatedly washed, so as eventually to procure the 
finer particles only. 

The blue petals of the iris, afford a green fecula; but this, how- 
ever, is less beautiful than that obtained from the ripe berries of 
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buckthorn, and which is called sap-green. The berries of the 
dwarf alder, afford a violet colour, which may be changed to blue, 
by the addition of alum. There are many other berries, which 
a coloured juices; such as the gooseberry, the cherry, the rasp- 
berry, the seeds of madder, and the elder. A decoction of the 
woods is sometimes used, such as that of fustic, and of logwood. A 
yellow is prepared by gamboge and water; a crimson, by carmine 
and weak gum water; the colour of water, by verditer combined 
with cream of tartar; blue, by indigo and alum, or by Prussian blue; 
a fawn colour, by tormentil root; and black, by uniting sulphate of 
iron (copperas) with this last, or by using Indian ink. 

All the coloured juices of which we have spoken, may be brought 
into the form of cakes; nothing more is necessary, but to add to them, 
when boiled, a portion of fish glue, and, afterwards, to allow them to 
dry in moulds made of card, which have been rubbed over with butter, 
or with grease, to prevent their adhesion; by this means, they ac- 
quire the consistence of Indian ink, and may be used in the same 


way. 

These colours, when concentrated, may be employed as coloured 
inks. Among these, one only is in common use in commercial 
transactions, namely, red ink. Occasionally, n and yellow inks 
are used, and, sometimes, though kine cemee | , those of other colours. 
The following is the composition of some of these, which, when pro- 
perly diluted, serve well for the colouring of engravings. 

ed Ink.—The mode of preparing this ink, recommended by M. 
de Ribaucourt: infuse 4 ounces of ground Brazil wood in vinegar, for 
three days; then heat it to the boiling point, and keep it for an hour 
at that temperature, after which, it must be filtrated. Whilst hot, 
dissolve in it one-third of an ounce of gum arabic, and the same 
onan of sugar, and of alum; allow it to cool, and put it into well 
— bottles. 

n ink of a still more beautiful shade, may be made with a de- 
coction of cochineal, to which ammonia is to be added. 

The most beautiful of all the red inks, is made by a solution of 
carmine in liquid ammonia, allowing the excess of the alkali to 
evaporate, and adding a small portion of colourless gum arabic. 

reen Ink.—Klaprotti’s recipe for making a beautiful green ink, 
is the following: boil two parts of verdegris, and one of cream of 
tartar, in eight parts of water, until itis reduced toone-half. Strain 
it through a cloth, allow it to cool, and then bottle it. 

Yellow Ink.—In a quart of boiling water, dissolve an ounce of 
alum; add half a pound of French berries, (Graines d’vignon;) 
keep the mixture at the boiling point for an hour, strain the liquid, 
and dissolve in it a little more than a quarter of an ounce of gum 


By following the same process, but substituting a much simaller 
quantity of saffron for the French berries, a much more beautiful 
ellow will be obtained. A still more durable colour may be made 
rom gamboge, by merely dissolving it in water, until it is of the 
shade required. 
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By means of concentrated solutions of the greater number of co- 
louring substances, inks of every shade may be prepared; a portion 
of gum is, in general, required, to suspend the colouring matter; 
= , Sometimes, corrosive sublimate must be added to prevent moul- 

iness. 


On an improved mode of heating Fluids, to make Vegetable Extracts, 
boil Sugar, raise high pressure Steam, &c. 


Mr. G.R. Porrer, in connexion with Mr. J. T. Beale, Engineer, 
of Church lane, Whitechapel, have just patented an invention, which 
promises to become of most extensive and beneficial use in the arts. 
It consists in the application of volatile fluids, such as the essential 
oil or spirit of turpentine, the spirit of coal tar, &c. which are put 
into a boiler, in which is also inserted another boiler, to contain the 
matter to be heated, and leaving a space beneath and around the inner 
vessel; an iron elbow pipe, of twenty feet in length, with a valve at 
top, opening upwards, is also inserted into the bottom of the external 
boiler. This apparatus is abundantly simple, and the arrangement 
considerably resembles the apparatus employed at Apothecaries’ 
Hall, and other establishments, for making extracts, distilling, &c. 
by high pressure steam; but with this very considerable advantage 
over the employment of steam, that, instead of running the risk of 
the steam-boiler bursting, as is too commonly the case, these volatile 
fluids, the instant they are volatilized by the action of the heat of 
the fire made under the boiler, on coming into contact with the inner 
vessel, are as instantly condensed, and fall back again in drops, or 
even in a small stream, to be reheated; at the same time giving off 
their heat most rapidly, to the fluid contained in the inner boiler. 
Nor has the volatile fluid any tendency to escape from between the 
two vessels, the iron elbow-pipe and valve being merely adopted as 
a measure of precaution, and the upper part of this pipe being hardly 
heated at all, when the apparatus is at work. 

The Editor has lately seen an apparatus of this kind, at Messrs. 
Winstanley’s, chemists, in the Poultry, making vegetable extracts; 
and although the extract then under process, had become thick, yet 
it'continued boiling with considerable briskness, and without any 
danger of being scorched, at a temperature of 220°; the volatile 
fluid employed, being the spirit of coal tar. 

We understand that a sugar-pan, or teache, is set up at Messrs. 
Pontifex’s copper-works, in Whitechapel, where the process of boil- 
ing sugar under this new process, may be seen; and also that Mr. 
Beale employs it, at his engine manufactory, to generate high pres- 
sure steam for his rotary steam engine. 

Several different degrees of temperature may be exactly main- 
tained, by means of this new process, depending upon the tempera- 
ture at which the essential oils have been distilled: thus we have 
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heard of one as high as between three and four hundred degrees; and 
of another which requires a degree of heat to volatilize it, as great 
as that required to melt zinc! { Tech. Rep. 


On a singular Egyptian method of Ornamenting Wood. 


Tue editor has lately been favoured by a friend returned from his 
travels in Egypt, with a part of a coarse comb, made of a dark brown 
coloured wood, and ornamented with brilliantly shining metallic 
figures, formed of circles and straight lines; and which, on examina- 
tien, proved to be narrow grooves, filled up with an amalgam of 
mercury and tin in the crystallized state, such as is used in sil- 
vering looking-glasses; it just retaining a sufficient degree of consis- 
tency to remain in the grooves, and thus the brilliant metallic sur- 
face was continually renewed whenever the comb was rubbed, or 


— clean. 
ther parts of it were ornamented with bits of thin green glass, 
with leaf brass laid beneath them, and !et into shallow circular holes 
made in the comb to receive them. 

The whole forms a curious specimen of rude and peculiar work- 
manship. [ib. 


On ornamenting Wood in the Lathe. 


Many years since, the editor was instructed in a method of orna- 
menting white wood in the lathe, and which he has never seen de- 
scribed in any of the numerous works publisied on the arts. 

The method consists in forming a composition of shellac and rosin, 
to which various coloured powders are added, whilst the composition 
is in the melted state; such, for instance, as red-lead, vermilion, 
Prussian blue, indigo, king’s yellow, yellow ochre, lamp-black, &c. ; 
each colour being formed into a separate mass or ball, to be used in 
the following manner. 

When the wood is turned into shape, and running swiftly round 
in the lathe, a ball of the desired colour is held against it, in the 
place desired to be coloured; the heat produced by the friction 
quickly melts a portion of the coloured mass, which adheres to the 
wood, and is then to be spread and diffused over its surface, and 
polished, by means of a piece of cork held against it. The edges 
of the coloured rings are then brought into an accurately defined 
shape by means of the turning tool; and then another colour may be 
applied to the wood in a similar manner, and so on, until the de- 
signed effect is produced. 

e have frequently seen colours applied in a coarse manner to 
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wood in the lathe; these are, however, mixed in a softer composition, 
of which bees’-wax forms the chief part, and are by no means capable 
of being “gan in the delicate manner above-mentioned. 
Tunbridge ware may, no doubt, be thus ornamented in the lathe 
with constbenthle advantage. [ ib. 
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List of Patents for New Inventions, which passed the Great Seal, 
from June 4th, to August 19th, 1828. 


To Baron Charles Wetherstedt, for his invention of a liquid or 
composition for water-proofing or strengthening leather—June 4. 

To Richard’ Witty, engineer, for his having invented or found out 
certain improvements in apparatus, for making and supplying coal 
gas for useful purposes—June 10. 

To Edmond Gibson Athegley, Esq., for his having invented an ap- 
paratus, for a method of generating power englicabls to various pur- 
poses—June 12. 

To William Stratchan, manufacturer, for his having invented or 
found out an improvement in the making or manufacturing of alum 
—June 12. 

To John Bartlett, shoe-thread manufacturer, for his invention of a 
new and improved method or methods, or manufacturing’ process, for 
preparing flax, thread, or yarn, for use in the manufacture of boots, 
shoes, saddlery, and of sails, and other cloths and bagging—June 16. 

To George Johnson Young, iron founder, for his invention of a 
machine, whereby an additional and improved purchase or power will 
be given, in working ships’ windlasses and capstans—June 21. 

To Samuel Pratt, camp equipage maker, for his invention of cer- 
tain improvements on elastic beds, cushions, seats, pads, and other 
articles of that kind—June 25. 

To John Baring, merchant, in consequence of a communication 
made to him by a certain foreigner residing abroad, for an invention 
of a new and improved mode of making or manufacturing machines, 
for cutting fur from skins for the use of hatters, to be called ** cant 
twist blades fur cutter”—July 3. 

To John Johnston Isaac, engineer, for his invention of improve- 
ments in propelling vessels, boats, and other floating bodies—July 5. 

To Thomas Revis, watchmaker, for his invention of an improved 
method of lifting weights—July 10. 

To John Hawks, iron manufacturer, for his having found out and 
invented an improvement in the construction of ships’ cable and 
hawser chains—July 10. 

To John Henry Anthony Gunther, piano forte manufacturer, for 
his invention of certain improvements on piano fortes—July 10. 

To William Muller, captain of our German legion, for his having 
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invented an instrument or apparatus, for the purpose of teaching or 
instructing in mathematical geography, astronomy, and other sciences, 
for the use of resolving problems in navigation, spherics, and other 
sciences—July 10. 

To Benjamin Rider, hat tip manufacturer, for his invention of cer- 
tain improvements in the manufacture of hats, which he intends to 
denominate Rider’s patent hat tip—July 17. 

To Joseph Jones, gentleman, for his invention of an improvement 
in certain parts of the process of smelting, or obtaining metallic cop- 
per from copper o uly 17. 

To Anton Bernhard, engineer, for a method, principle, or appa- 
ratus, for raising of water or other fluids—July 24. 

To Robert Wornum, piano-forte maker, fur certain improvements 
on upright er 24. 

To ina Clisild Daniell, clothier, for certain improvements ap- 
plicable to the manufacturing and preparing of woollen cloth—Au- 

ust 5, 
. To John Lane Higgins, gentleman, for certain improvements on 
wheel carriages—August 11. 

To William Mencke, patiomens for certain improvements in pre- 
paring materials for, and in the making or manufacturing of bricks 
—August 11. 

To Lewis Roper Fitzmaurice, master in the Royal navy, for im- 
provements on ships’ and other pumps, which improvements.are also 
applicable by certain alterations to turning lathes and other purposes 
—August 11, 

To, William Grisenthwaite, Ksq., for a new ss for making 
sulphate of esia, commonly called epsom: salts—August 11. 

o Henry Maxwell, spur maker, for an improvement in spring 
spur sockets—August 13. 

To Thomas Stirling, for certain improvements in filtering appa- 
ratus——A 16. 

To Benjamin Matthew Payne, scale maker, for certain improve- 
ments on weighing machines—August 18. 

To Edward Barnard, clothier, for certain improvements in weaving 
and preparing cloth—August 19. 

To Philip Foxwell, clethier, William Clark, clothier, and Benja- 
min Clark, cloth-dresser, for certain improvements on machinery, 
for shearing, cropping, or cutting and finishing woollen, and other 
cloths and cassimeres.—August 19. 

To William Sharp, cloth spinner, for certain improvements in 
machines for spinning or roving of cloth, silk, wool, or other fibrous 
substances—August 19. 
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Thrashing machine, - : Asa Nourse, - - tb. 
Transport of goods, &c. . - - John J. Reekers, - ib. 
“ Universal drub,” . - : Samson Felton, - 213 
Sawing siding lath, &c., - - - Levi Rice, - - ib. 
Cheese press, - - : David Hitchcock, - ib. 
Cloth for the boots of stages, ke., - - Peter Laporte, - ib. 
Feeding cotton gins, - - - Joseph Eubank, junr., _ib. 
Corn-shelling machine, - : - Philip Grosjean, : 214 
Steam distillery, - - - - Lawes & Grosjean, ib. 
Hammers of cast iron, - - - - Thomas Jones, . ib. 
Sawing hoops, lath, kc. - : : Nicholas Bratt, - - ib. 
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Hydrant fountain, - - - - Lewis Goulay, - - 251 
Signal lamp, - - - - Feinour & J. Feinour, jr. 252 
Washing machine, - . - - Simon Willard, - - ib. 
Thrashing machine, - - Matthew Barney, - 253 
Breakfast and dining tables, - - - Peter Barker, - - ib. 
Curvilinear saw mill, - - - David Barker, . 254 
Reaping and thrashing, - - - SamuelLane, - - th. 
Forcing pump, - - - - Ira Ferris, - - ib 
Propelling vessels, - : - - Hull Case, - -  * 
Stereotypical writing paper, : - Cayetano Lanuza, - 255 
Hammer heads of piano-fortes, - - John M - . ih. ~ 
Machine for cleansing clothes, . - Henry Averill, ib. 
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Roller Fong pos - - - - Joshua Laird, 


Propelling boats, - Benjamin Phillips, 
Check and plaid power loom, . - Enoch Burt, &c. 
Horizontal wind mill, : : Walter Ingalls, 
ara hoops, &c., - . " Isaac Price, junr., 
—s water from wells,  - - Samuel Smith, 
M le printers’ types, - . - William M. Johnson, 
Boiler or steam generator, : Lemuel M. Richards, 
Manufacture of mats, - : Samuel S. Williams, 
Achurn, - - - . Joseph Hathaway, 
Planting grain, Ke. > : Orson Starr, - - 
Manufacture : : Danforth Wilder, 
John H. Failing, 
Benjamin K. Crandell, 
- - Henry B. Miller, 
Managing hone oney bee : Francis Kelsey, - 
Construction filters, - : John 8S. Song ao 
Mode of drawing ieterien, - - J. J. Cohen, ju = 
Planting seeds, Austin H. Ro! bins, 
Samuel L. Faries, 
Robert Turner, - 
- Lewis R. Bump, - 
- - - Waterman & Annis, 


Bobbins, &c. for spinning qrtien, - Charles Danforth, 
Washing machine, - - Jonathan R. Davis, 
- - Joseph Hathaway, 
Fire and water-proof cement, - - - James Coburn, - - 
Socket vice, - - Luther Hemminway, 
Grinding corn, &c., - : . Reuben Medley, 
James Smith, &c., 
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Engraving etching, - Rufus Tyler, 
Washing and churning machine, . - John Grant, . 
Picking cotton, - Pinell and Maxson, 
Melting and fusing glass, - - - T. W. Dyott, 
Carding wool, - - - D. M. Bacon, 
Pine resin as fuel, * . L. Wood, 
Thrashing grain, - - - Post & Ryan, 
Mortising and tenoning, = - - - Jackson & Speed, 
Pump for beer, cider, ke., - - - Levi Pitkin, 
Measurer for garments, - - Allen Ward, - 
Sawing clapboards, - - - - Jonathan Kidder, 
Covering buildings, - - Hazard Knowles, 
Constructing doors, - - - - Daniel Williams, 
Cutting rags, - - - Moses Y. Beach, 
Window blinds, - - - John Parkerson, 
Bedstead fastenings, . - Swift & Ottivelle, 
Preparing hemp, - - - A. K. Smedes, 
steam engine, . - - Stillman Blake, 
Spinning and roping mes) - - - J. W. Wheeler, 
Bedstead, improved : - Garrit Post, 
Making hat bodies, - - - - Isaac Sanford, 
Cutting files, - - - - John Hatch, 
Stereotype blocks, - - : - §. G. Goodrich, 
Cast iron hubs, - : . : William Dickinson, 
Pipes, boilers for steam - . - Alden Potter, 
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American patents, information to applensts for 
Amusements, optical 
Analysis of tutenag, - - 
Annis & Waterman’s patent paper, 
Animal charcoal, uses of 
Apparatus, nautical table—patent, 
Arms, improved fire - . 
Axle trees, oil to lessen friction in . 
B 
Bacon’s carding machine—patent, 
Balance, Casey’s dormant—patent, - 
Barker’s mill, notice of some errors in the history of 
Bending, blowing and cutting glass, directions for 
Bees, care and rearage of honey—patent, 
Bille’s mode of saving heat—patent, 
Bisecting gauge, description of a 
Blake’s rotary engine—pacent, 
Blast blowing, by means of water, 
Bleaching sponge, - - 
Bleaching pepper—patent, —- : 
Blocks, new construction of metallic—patent, 
Boats on canals, mode of poepeing— patent, 
Boilers steam, safety valve for 
for salt—patent, 
for steam engines—patent, - 
Bottles sunk in the sea, comer with 
Borax, a new variety of - 
Brass, improved melting pots for cast iron and - 
Bricks, on crude or unburned - - 
Britain and France, diet in 
Brushes, shaving and other——patent, 
Building regulations, French - - 
ships, &c., improvement in—patent, 
Burstall and Hill’s steam carriage, - - 
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Calico printing, essay on - 
Canals, progress of inventions connected w with nay on 
» mode of propelling boats on 
Capstans, improvements on—patent, 
and windlasses—patent, 
Carding machine—patent, - 
Carriage, Burstall and Hill’s steam - 
» wheel, improved—patent, 
: , steam, editor on - 
Casey’s patent dormant balance, - - 
Cat-blocks and fish-hooks, improvement in—patent, 
Cards, improvements in preparing viee~patet, 
Ceylon, description of the island of  - 
Charcoal, animal, uses of 
Chimnies, an effectual cure for smoky 
Chimney or receiver, steam—patent, : 
Chinese method of fattening ; ash, 
Colouring engravings, 
Compass, mariner’s, fixing the—patent, 
Compasses and lightning rods, on 
Coal gas, improvement in purifying—patent, 
-, condensation of . . 
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Cotton, woollen and silk goods, method of cleaning 
Crude, or unburned bricks, - : 
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Decision in the case of Hull’s patent truss, - 

Description of the island of Ceylon, - - 

Diamond workings, and diamonds of Sumbhulpore, 
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— . Examination of 
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English patents, - . 125, 205, 236, 306, 3 


— , list of . . . - 142, 285, 
Erard’s improvements in piano fortes—patent, - . - : 
Espy on the adhesion of disks, - - - - - 


Essays on education, W. R. Johnson’s = - 55, 108, 166, 275, 353, 3 
———— calico printing, - - : : 169, 222, 289, $ 
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Faries’s patent gun-lock, - - - - 
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Fish, Chinese mode of fattening - - - 
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Gas-lighting, improvements in - - 
Gases, Robertson’s simple apparatus for collecting 
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Gas for illumination, generating and purifying 
—, condensation of coal - - - 
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Gill, on processes employed in jewellery, —- 
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Glass, fusing—patent, - - - 
Gold and silver in France, refining = - - 
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Grinding grain, improvement in the mill for—patent, 


Gun-lock, self-priming, percussion—patent, - 
: H 
Hare’s rationale of the adhesion of disks, 
Hats, improved mode of preparing straw and grass fi 
Hats, water proof stiflening-—pasent, - 
Heat, for applying——patent, - 
Heat, mode of saving —pate 
Heating fluids by spirits of ceaioitei, &e., 
Heights, instrument for observing - 
Hemminway’s patent socket vice, 
Hemp and flax, on the preparation of 
Hemp, preparing——patent - 
History of the Telegraph, - 
of Barker’s mill, notice of s some errors in the 

Hornet of New South Wales, instinct of the 
Honey bees, care and rearage of—patent, 
Hull’s patent truss, decision in the case of 
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Island of Ceylon, account of the agriculture, &c. of 

Italian wire-drawing plates, - . 
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Johnson’s essays on education, 


Kelsey’s patent for managing bees, 
Kettle, improved tea 


Langley’s patent fixing compasses, 
Lake Souwando in Russia, fall of 
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Lamps, improvements in shades for—patent, 
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Mangle, description of a cheap - 

Mariner’s compass, fixing eenpee nt, 

Marine rail-way— patent, 

Mats, manufacture of—patent, 

Medusa, sea serpents, and colossal 

Melting pots, for cast iron and brass . 

Metallic packages—patent, : : 

blocks, new construction of—patent, 
Mill, improved surgical instrument maker’s and cutler’ $ 
—, notice of some errors in the history of Barker’s 
—, for grinding grain, &c., Sngeeremens in Ro~patems, 

Mooring ships—patent, 

Musical instruments, improvements on stringed—patent, 
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Names of streets, rendering conspicuous pas, 
Natural history. The rattlesnake, - 
—_ Structure and habits of the coal, 


—_ oe mege brown hemnet a New eee Ww ales, 
Notices, - - . 


Ocean, luminous appearance of the 
Oil, effect of, in friction in axle trees, 
Optical amusements, 

Ornamenting wood, Egyptian mode of 
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, English . : ‘ é 125, 205, 236, 306, 3 
» list of - - - 142, 285, 

, French, list of . . . 214, 
——., ; information to applicants for - - - 
Packages, metallic—pacent, - - 

Paper making, improvement in—patent, 
Parallel motion for steam engines, new 
Paving streets, &c.,—patent, : - 
Pepper, mode of bleaching—patent, 
Percussion gun-lock, water-proof, self- -priming—patent, 
Perpetual motion, editor on . ° 
, remarks on - - 
Piano-fortes, improvements in—patent, - 
Plants, shoots, sprigs, &c., method of ping 
Plane for hard or cross grained wood, 
Planting seed, machine for—patent, 

grain, ————_——-patent, 
Platina, rendering it malleable — - - - 
Ploughs, Stothert’s improvements on, &c.— patent, 
Pompeii, excavations made at_— - - - 
Pots, melting, for cast iron and brass 
Preserving vegetables for ship’s patin, Be. 

wines in draught, - - - : 

Printing, essay on calico - - - : - 169, 222, 289, < 
Processes employed in jewellery, - - 
Propelling vessels, improvement in the mode of patent, 
Proposals, rs rail-roads, &c. : - 
Prognostics of the weather, - . . - - 99, 
Pumps, improvements in—patent, - : - - 
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Rail-way, marine—patent, . ‘ ° 
——roads, &c., proposals respecting . . - 
Rattlesnake, notes on the . 
Rectifying spirit, new process for - 
Refining sugar, improvements in the process of “pate nt, 
Robertson’s apparatus for collecting gases, 
Rods, lightning, and compasses, - - 

——, elastic, for umbrellas—patent, 
Robbins’s patent planting machine, - . 
Rocks, retaining water in them for summer use, - 
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Salt boilers—patent, . . . 
Sawyers, expanding wedge for 
Screws, Siebe’s tap for cutting hollow 
Sea, experiments with bottles sunk in the 
—~, luminous appearance of the - . : 
—-~ serpents and colossal medusa, . 
Seal, the structure and habits of the 
Seasoning timber, report on a process for 
Seeds, machine for pleating—patont, 
Shades for lamps—patent, - 
Ships, mooring—patent, - - - 
Ships, &c., improvement in building - 
Shoots, sprigs, slips, &c., method of reviving 
Signs of i increase, maturity and decay in trees, — - 
Silk, woollen and cotton goods, method of cleaning 
worm, on the - - - - 
Silver and gold in France, refining - - 
Silver-gilt wire, the preparation of : . - 
Smedes’ mode of preparing mann —patont, 
Smith & Sapp’s patent mill, 
Smoky chimnies, a cure for : . : 
Socket v ice—patent, - - 
Sounds, difference in the ve locity of intense and feeble 
—, distances at which heard . - - 
, on the effect of wind upon - - - 
Souwando in Russia, fall of the lake - : 
Spencer’s remarks on the adhesion of disks, . - 
— -, examination of 
Spirit, new process for many - - 
Sponge, on bleaching ; . 
Starr’s patent planting mac Men - - 
Steam boilers, safety valve for - - . - 
chimney or receiver—patent, 
——- engines, new parallel motion for 
——- carriages, editor on - 
——-— engine, Maudsley’s—patent, 
» Burt’s—patent, ° 
Ke rotary —patent, 
. comparative power of 
Steel wire, improvement in drawing iron and 
Stirrup lantern, . 
Stone, on factitious 
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Table apparatus, nautical—patent, 
Talbot’s patent. Propelling vessels, 
Talbot’s propelling machinery, &c., on 
Tallow, &e., lamp for burning = - 
Tanning, improvements in—patent, 
Taps for cutting hollow screws, 
Taylor’s measure ruler—patent, 
Tea kettle, improved - - - 
Telegraph, history of the - 
Timber, report on a process for seasoning 
Tinning cast-iron weights, —- - 
Trees, signs of increase, maturity and decay in in 
Truss, Hull’s patent—decision in the case of 
Tutenag, Fyfe’s analysis of - - 
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Ultramarine and lapis lazuli, editor on 
Umbrellas, new elastic rod for—patent, 
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Valve safety for steam boilers, description of - 

Vegetables, mode of condensing and preserving 

Vessels, improvement in the = of propelling—patent, 

Vice, socket—patent, - ° . ‘ 
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Ward’s measure——patent, - : 

Water, blowing air into furnaces by n means of - 
retting, on the preparation of hemp and flax without — 

» retaining it in rocks for summer use, 

» improvements in raising or em, 
Water proof stiffening—patent, - . 
Waterman and Annis’s patent paper, 

Weather, prognostics of the - 
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Weights, tinning cast-iron = - 

Wheel, improved carriage—patent, 

White copper, or tutenag, analysis of 

Williams’s patent mats, - 

Windlasses and capstans—patent, 

Wines, on preserving, in draught 

Wire, preparation of silver-gilt 

——-drawing plates, &c. - - 
———-, improvement in drawing iron and steel 

——- cards, improvements in preparing—patent, 
Wood, plane for hard or cross grained 

Wood, ornamenting, Egyptian mode - 
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Woollen, silk and cotton goods, method of f cleansing 
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Worts, preparing and cooling—patent, - . 


